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A NEW DESIGN IN MODERN FIXTURES FOR DISPLAY 





POLISHED STEEL AND BRASS, 
GOLD MIRRORS AND HAND- 
HAMMERED DESIGN ARE A 
FEATURE OF THIS NEW LINE 


The stands illustrated on this page 
‘ are but a few of the many new and 
original creations supplied in this 
modern design. A dress stand, blouse 
stand and plateau, with hand-etched 
frosted glass top, are shown above. 
At the upper right is shown one of a 
variety of gold mirror, small article 
displayers. A modern form and base 
with a gold mirror top display table 
and a modern card holder is illustrated 
at the right. 


SEE THIS NEW LINE AT OUR SHOWROOMS, OR WRITE 


J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS. INC. 
Forms, Fixtures and Display Mannequins 
1412 BROADWAY AT 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


c 


HICAGO SAN FRANCISCO : BOSTON 
204 W. Jackson Bivd. 49 Fourth Street 


26 Kingston 














IN THIS ISSUE 


Spring openings are the next for- 
midable events along the rialto of 
retailing, and the February DIS- 
PLAY WORLD takes cognizance 
of their approach in a series of ar- 
ticles. Each of these is designed to 
offer a specific service to the dis- 
playman or merchant in search of 
ideas. In “Spring Openings Are on 
the Way,” a review of 1928 open- 
ings and reproductions of leading 
windows are offered. “Style Show 
Is Fashion’s Sponsor,” by A. W. 
Coates, relates methods used in 
handling these divertisements by 
one of the most successful pro- 
ducers of New England. Lloyd R. 
Cady and H. B. Kelley, also widely 
known as directors of highly suc- 
cessful shows, draw upon their ex- 
perience for valuable suggestions 
set forth in “Coping With Style 
Show Details.” “Opening Decora- 
tions Versus the Budget,” by George 
E. Crane, shows how a courageous 
windowman meets the issue of a 
cramping appropriation. “Spring 
Opening Displays of Men’s Wear” 
shows a group of strong opening 
trims produced last year. H. H. 
Riegel adds another group of back- 
ground suggestions in a plate de- 
voted to spring set pieces. 





The general tendency to link dis- 
play more closely with merchandis- 
ing is reflected in a group of ar- 
ticles. “Are Your Methods Equally 
Intensive?” outlines the prepara- 
tions of an advertising department 
for a big store event. “Companion- 
ate Display the New Order,” by 
Edward E. O’Donnell, relates de- 
tails of significant changes in dis- 
play methods tending to increase its 
effectiveness. “Alike in Windows 
and Advertising,” by E. P. Darcy, 
discloses how a close alliance be- 
tween advertising and display or- 
ganizations works to put over a 
store event. 


Tying windows with current 
events is covered by W. F. Larkin’s 
“Celerity Distinguishes Fried Trib- 
ute” and A. C. Lanchantin’s “Win- 
dow Claims Canvases of Air 
Feats.” 


Paul R. Pearson contributes an- 
other story on “How to Trim With 
Crepe Paper.” Coleman McCamp- 
bell’s “With New York Display- 
men” mirrors in all its glittering 
splendor the adventures in window 
lighting and background experi- 
ment now current in the metropolis. 
J. Duncan Williams records Chi- 
cago’s reactions to resort windows. 
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No. F458 --- Art 
Panel with Yellow 


Wisteria Trailers 


Center panel design 
in relief by super- 
imposed layers of 
Upson board. Solid 
wood scroll sides 
and wood base. 
Attractively enam- 
eled in beautifully 
blended Spring 
shades. Scroll edges 
finished in gold. 
Height, 6 feet; 
width, 5% feet. 
Please _ indicate 
preference in colors. 
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he Botanical 
Decorating Co. 


(Established 1895) 


319-327 W. Van Buren Street 


No. F460---Art Panel with Rose 
Decoration 


Made of three-ply veneer. Panel design in relief. 
Attractively enameled in beautifully blended 
Spring shades. Scroll edges finished in gold. 
Height, 7 feet; width, 3 feet. Please indicate 
preference in colors. 
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LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York, January 21, 1929. 


DISPLAY WORLD, 151 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me any data you may have regarding the 
relative value of the counter card, or counter display, in 
making sales, compared with the window display. 

For example, I have heard that there are some instances 
of a counter display, whether it is a counter card with mer- 
chandise, merchandise alone, or both, making several times 
the amount of sales that a window display on the same 
product has made. : ; Z : 

I am anxious to get more information on this subject 
and will appreciate your sending whatever data you have. 

Very truly yours, 
LEHN & FINK, INC. 
V. D. Canady (signed), 
Advertising Manager. 


OMPARISON of the relative values of window and 
counter displays is neither just nor profitable, be- 
cause of the difference in their respective circulations. 
At the best the counter display can reach only those 
buyers who come into the store with their minds con- 
centrated upon a purchase of some other commodity. 
When this has been obtained, or while waiting for 
wrapping or change, the buyer may have a moment or 
two to look around the store. It is at this time that the 
counter display must get in its interference. The 
measure of its effectiveness nicessarily depends either 
upon the product or price. Goods must be well known 
offered at bargain rates, or provide a very apparent 
benefit of sufficient value to inspire immediate purchase. 
Contrasted with the window display, the latter has 
advantages that cannot be too highly appraised. In 
“Window Display Advertising,” by Carl Percy, this 
very able authority sets down the results of two checks 
of window circulation in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
Plainfield, N. J. The results were as follows: 

“Poughkeepsie has a population of 35,670. The store 
checked was one of secondary importance, not on the 
main street. During the week of the check there passed 
79,250. Those who looked at the display were 7,987, 
or over 10 per cent of the passers. 

“Plainfield has a population of 31,748. The display 
was shown on the main business street. The total 
passers for the week were 27,936. Those who looked 
were 5,504, or nearly 20 per cent of the passers.” 

Percy docs not state how many of the lookers en- 
tered the stores, but it reasonable to assume that less 
than half did. This is the m<asure of circulation for 
the counter display. It may be argued that such a group 
represents a picked array of prospective buyers of more 
tangible value to the advertiser than the army that 
passed by or inspected the windows. Such a viewpoint, 
however, ignores the very significant fact that lack of 
immediate need, necessity for consuming goods on hand, 
or failure of the window to bid for immediate purchase, 
through emphasis upon a special deal or a kindred in- 
centive, prevents the window from attaining utmost 
immediate efficiency. Contrasting it with magazine or 
newspaper advertising, however, it is apparent that it 
far excceds them in capacity for obtaining immediate 
results in ratio to the overhead involved. At the best, 
the latter can merely create consumer rec< ptiveness ; the 
window halts the passer at the point of purchase. 
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A virtue of the counter display rests in its capacity 
when used as a carton or cabinet to secure space on the 
dealer's counter without the assistance of an installing 
agency. A second is the likelihood that it will stay there 
until the carton is emptid. Window displays are of 
bri:fer term, but have been shown to exert extraordi- 
nary effect upon sales by virtually every manufacturer 
who has staged a display contest. 

And right here is where the rub comes. As V. T. 
Mertz, of the Delica Laboratories, Chicago, said in the 
Septemb:r, 1927, DISPLAY WORLD, “The task in 
hand seems to be to educate the dealer to the value of 
the display (counter), so that he will order in sufficient 
quantity to receive and use it. As the dealer in this line 
receives so much display material, it is difficult to prove 
to him that you have a ‘winner’ that merits his con- 
sideration.” 

Perhaps the most significant development of recent 
months is the practice now being adopted by the lead- 
ing display service organivations of building counter 
displays in connection with every window they install. 
This provides a strong tie-up of the two media and 
insures a continuance Of the interest aroused by the 
window when the buyer enters the store. It forges the 
last link between int: rest and purchase. 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 
General Offices, 475 Brannin St. 
San Francisco. 
THE DISPLAY WORLD, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Sirs: 

We are planning a traveling dispjay service for our 
dealers, and contemplate doing so under the rental system, 
the service to be made up of built-up displays to be shipped 
in crates along with a show card service to a clientele of 
dealers in paints, roofing and floor covering. 


We will apreciate any information on this subject that 
you can give us, as our experience along display lines has 
been in the past solely a display service wherein our service 
men have installed the displays in the dealers’ windows 
rersonally without cost to the dealer. 


Thanking you, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
C. H. LANDIS (signed) 


Merchandising Department, 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


CHL VL 


ERHAPS the most sucessful experimenter with the 
rental or franchise plan is the National Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company. In an address to the 
Window Display Advertising Association at New York 
in 1927, W. E. Undsrwood, advertising manager, de- 
clared that when operating a free distribution plan only 
45 per cent of their material got into dealers’ windows; 
with the fee system in force, 90 pcr cent was being used. 
“Tt took nerve to build up paid circulation,” he declared, 
“but jobbers who at first opposed the scheme have now 
come into line and are enthusiastic backers.” About 
five thousand dealers have been induced to subscribe, 
and little difficulty is encountered in obtaining renewals, 
because experience has proved that the displays increase 
sales an average of 25 pcr cent. The pian, in its latest 
form, calls for a three-panel frame for which a series 
of posters is provided. The cost of the posters is $2.75 
per year; when the frame is added an additional dollar 
is required. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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CUBELITE 


THE- WORLD’S MOST VERSATILE DISPLAY UNIT! 


A SENSATION IN EUROPE—AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS IN NEW YORK 


Cubelite is Light—~Color—Form—Move- 
ment—and Fixture——all in one unit. 


It is a perfect cube of opalescent glass blown 
in one piece—A self-illuminating unit that 
can be built into compelling, eye-arresting 
displays by simply piling one block on top 
of the other. 


Its design possibilities are endless. . It can 
be used with any type of product and for 
any type of interior or exterior display. 


Once bought, Cubelite need never be re- 
placed. It can be used time ,.. 
after time with equal effective- |. 








s5 Wet snd St GENERAL APPLIANCE CORP. 70 8 Se 


New York City 





ness and in an inexhaustible number of 
designs. 

Magnificent color effects can be achieved 
simply with the use of stock globes. It 
can be put in motion by the insertion of 
flasher buttons. Various size cubes are 
available for every purpose. 


In a word, Cubelite is the smartest, most 
modern, most sensationally successful 
display unit ever invented. 


4 Complete descriptive booklet 
_| will be mailed on request. 
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Hedges and Arches Imparted Spring Spirit to Harold Haenes’ Windows for Robertson’s, South Bend, Ind. 


Spring Openings Are On the Way 


Bleak February Is Time of Preparation for Greeting to Balmy 
Season—Last Year's Record Offers Suggestions 


PPROACH of the great annual expositions of 
spring merchandise, characterized variously 
as “Spring Openings,” “Spring Style Show- 
ings” and “Spring Fashion Revues,” makes it 

advisable to ponder the outlook for this year’s creations 
in window and interior decorations. With the stabili- 
zation of modernism and the establishment of a style 
of presentation that no longer leans as far toward 
futurism as did the early experiments, nothing prevents 
harking back to the old and tried plan of mirroring the 
advent of the season in appropriate colors. Simple 
settings rich in color but, stripped of superfluous orna- 
ment will probably be dominant. In conformity with 
the art trends of the moment, displays will reveal a 
symmetrical, well-balanced form, free of cluttering 
gimcracks. They will stand firmly for the principle of 
unit or ensemble presentation. 

But despite this variance from modes of earlier 
years, they will borrow largely from the past, particu- 
larly in color schemes. For this reason it is valuable to 





An opening 
display of tan 
chiffon frocks 

in a color 

scheme of 
green, lavender 
and blue. 










review the previous openings, giving particular atten- 
tion to 1928. 

Spring openings throughout the nation in 1928 
demonstrated the resourcefulness of windowmen as 
department and women’s apparel stores began their 
seasonal drive for business with sales and opening cele- 
brations signalizing the passing of winter. 

Alert to link their establishments with nature’s re- 
furbishment of the landscape, these dealers garbed their 
windows in bright colors, exhibiting their newest wares 
and most fetching modes as their contribution to prepa- 
ration for spring rehabiliment and decoration. 

As has been customary for several years, contests to 
determine the skill and art of the displaymen featured 
many of these openings. Window night celebrations, 
community style shows and opening parades were 
numerous. In several instances displaymen’s clubs took 
charge of the events and demonstrated the value of such 
bodies by the publicity and attention which they focused 
upon spring’s advent. 


J.T. Erskine 
fashioned the 
window last 
year for 
Davidson Bros., 
Sioux City, 
Towa. 
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~An Early Spring Trim of Apparel and Accessories Exemplifying the Ensemble Idea—Edward Arkow Prepared 


It for Arnold Constable’s, New York City 


As was expected, modernism proved the dominant 
feature of the opening displays. All over the country 
the decorators seizid upon this new art and utilized it 
to embellish their showings. Despite the temptation to 
exhibit their familiarity with this novel and little under- 
stood form of expréssion, they seldom plunged into rash 
experiments. The modern features of their decorations 
usually appeared in set pieces or backgrounds, the wax 
figurés remaining naturalistic and the arrangement of 
the displays retaining familiar balance. 

How the openings were conducted is best brought 
out in the reports received directly from the firms and 
organizations participating, a few of which are pre- 
sented herewith. 

In Chicago opening windows at Field’s and Mandel’s 
led in interest because of the fact that they alone exhib- 
ited complete changes. Field’s corner window at Wash- 
ing and State Streets, always a dominant point, had a 
background of midnight blue fabric on which modernist 
designs were painted in two or three shades of blue. 
In front of this and extending across the window was 
a semi-circular row of eight columns mounted on a 
solid base and supporting a massive cornice finished in 


rounded edges and in colors ranging from deep rose to 
shell pink. The bases were done in pale grecn, and the 
columns, beginning in the same color, passed into tan 
as they neared the c:nter and blended into rose at the 
top. They were of odd shape, with the feet, face and 
hands of human figures sculptured into their forms. 

A fountain, matching the artistic di sign, proportions 
and colors of other decoratives, appeared in the center. 
This was given a touch of realism through running 
water, plants, gravel and gold fish. Its base rested upon 
three circular discs, highly decorated. In this setting 
were four wax models in evening gowns. The side 
windows along State Street showed alternating back- 
grounds in two designs reflecting modern art tendencies. 

Mandel’s reflected modernist influence in specially 
designed furniture. This embraced black-lacquered 
screens and console sets, the screens in futuristic de- 
signs and colors. The consoles, consisting of dresser 
tables with drawers and angular mirrors above them, 
provided relief for the plain backgrounds. These con- 
sisted of plain, flat coverings of moire silk in taupe gray, 
occupying almost the entire area of the background wall. 
Around the :dges there was a doub!e frame border, also 





‘ Moire in 
Misty Pastels,” 
a springtime 
display by 
Allen Kagey ai 
Mandel Bros., 
Chicago. 





A feature o; 
the construction 
is the moire 
hanging made 
taut over the 
center panel. 
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flat-covered, with a fabric material of a tan shade. The 
floors were uniformly covered with tan-taupe rugs made 
from carpeting and cut to fit the angles of the window 
floor line. 

At Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.’s there was no struc- 
tural or background change for the spring opening. 
The same brocade curtain backgrounds, hung loosely, 
were uscd. Nevertheless, the windows had an unmis- 
takable “‘opening’’ atmosphere. Here and there an 
artistic vase filled with pussy willows or other spring 
flowers, placed on the floor or on tables, gave the s.a- 
sonal touches to well-posed settings. 

The Fair used their old background structure 
paint<d over in taupe and gray-green. Decorative panels 
with paintings on pale green velvet or wallboard ap- 
peared in the backgrounds. Some of the panels bore 
shafts of brilliant colors in modernist style. 

Spokane’s fifth Unit:d Window Exposition and the 
third United Spring Exposition took place on March 
15, 16 and 17. Windows were unveiled simultaneously 
at a given signal, and Spokane reveled in the gorgeous 
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A Silk Crepe Display With French Door Backed With Gold Cloth and Stuccoed Wall Board Panels—These Were 
Finished in Rose and Bronze. Design by W. H. Edstrom, The Boxrud Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
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b:auty of one of the most elaborate expositions she had 
yet seen. 
A display by J. Allyn Dean, of the Crescent Store, 
ras one of the most unusual and outstanding displays 
ever seen in Spokane. This exploited printed crepe 
dresses before a background consisting of an exagger- 
ated rose bush, fourteen fcet high and with a spread of 
over ten feet, the flowers being nearly three fect across. 
This was supplemented by a decorative bird with a tail 
that was easily ten feet long. The mound and the trunk 
of the tree were of a black silk texture tinted moss 
green and mauve. The roses and buds were of silk in 
beautiful fuchsia colorings, shading to pink, and the 
foliage, of metallic cloth, was done in light shades of 
green, The decorative bird of moulded silk feathers 
in orchid, green, blue and yellow colorings was a clever 
adaptation of an «xaggerated pheasant. A background 
of black velvet and a floor of black lacquer with a moss- 
green and gold bord. r completed the disp!ay. 
Another display of the Crescent Store featured a 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Spring apparel 
display by A. 
Fredericksen, 
Klines’s, 

Kansas City 








A concaved 
background 1 
black, gold 
grillwork and 
Wings. 
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Chicago Monthly Display Review 


January Windows Point Way to Southern Shores in Midst of 
Wintry Blasts—Kelley Takes Helm at the Boston Store 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Chicago Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


ANUARY has been one of the coldest months around zero almost every day in the month, the sale of 
in years, according to the experience of the summer merchandise for southern sojourners was 
natives of the weather bureau. Not with- larger than ever before. 
standing the fact that the weather remained Many people have made the southern trip for the 


first time, and it is reasonable 
to believe that those who have 
experienced the balmy sunshine 
and summery temperature of 
Florida before needed little of 
the bitter cold hereabouts to in- 
fluence their decision. 

The fashion advertising in 
all of the papers, rotogravure 
sections showing prominent 
people splashing in the warm 
waters of southern beaches, 
window displays of smart sum- 
mer fashions against scenic 
backgrounds, country clubs and 
green golf fairways, the unusual 
amount of railroad advertising 
—together they provided a bar- 
rage of propaganda that im- 
pelled the tardy to the not un- 
pleasant decision. 

Closing of the automobile 
show, another tremendously in- 
teresting feature, will release 
another horde to the winter 
vacation. The main show at the 
Coliseum has never played to 
such large crowds before. In 
addition to tremendous exhibi- 
tion space and_ contiguous 
spaces, the lobbies, ball-rooms 
and all other available display 
rooms have been utilized for 
special exhibits by various and 
sundry manufacturers and sales 
agencies. All reports point to 
record-breaking interest, attend- 
ance and actual sales. 

Chas. A. Stevens & Bros.’ 
store had a very beautiful dis- 
play of women’s sport wear in 





SEEN ON STATE STREET—A 
recent display of beach pajamas 
and sports apparel for southern 
wear from Mandel Bros. In the 
center, a Carson-Pirie-Scott pre- 
sentation of junior wear, using 
French mannequins. A fabric-cov- 
ered screen is the sole decorative; 
the base shows table linens as dis- 
played at the same store. 
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Students and instructors of the 
display school conducted recentiy 
at the Williams-Marshall Displax 
Studios, Chicago. Williams handled 
class room work, Marshall discus- 
sions of store front problems. Harold 
Gale and E. H. Leaker gave special 
demonstrations. Williams is second 
from the left, top row, Marshall at 
the front on the extreme right. Gale 
is two places to his left. 


the large island window, with a sports model La Salle 
car in two tones of light blue. Grass was used on the 
floor and wisteria blossoms for floral effects and color. 
Costumes were selected in colors to harmonize with the 
decorative treatment. Every piece of merchandise win- 
dowed was sold during the week, including many re- 
placements necessarily made by Display Manager Jones. 
The sports department was noticeably crowded during 
the entire week. 

In order to get the handsome sports model car into 
the big window it was necessary to remove and replace 
two large sections of plate glass when the car was put 
in and again when it was taken out. This work had to 
be done at night with overtime for the nine men hand- 
ling the glass, three or four from the La Salle Com- 
pany and three from the the Stevens store. 

It would be interesting to know the final cost of all 
this extra work and trouble just to make an unusuai 
presentation of smart merchandise in connection with 
a timely occasion such as this was. Whatever the costs 
were, the officials of the Stevens store feel they were 
justified by the increased interest, attraction and patron- 
age of the store in general and the sports departmenit 
in particular. 

At Mandel’s one of the outstanding windows in at 
the time of writing was of nursery furniture in modern- 
istic design and light and dark shades of soft green, 
with pink and blue blankets, dresses and other infants’ 
accessories. 

An attractive display in the corner window included 
an ensemble of dress and coat in peach-colored velvet 
and lace and silk taffeta frock in green. The window 
card stated that “Fashion sponsors the two combinations 
displayed for the debutante.” While the copy on the 
cards at Mandel’s is as terse and sophisticated as ever, 
the lettering is so obviously poor as to justify comment. 

An item of interest to the profession is that W. H. 
McCormick, for years display manager for the Boston 
Store, has resigned to affiliate with Adler Jones Co., in 
charge of the department of special exhibition work. 
His experience in designing and carrying out large 
decorations for the store ought to prove profitable in 
his new position. He has been succeeded in his old post 


by L. E. Kelley, formerly with Hecht’s, of Washington. - 


The windows of the Boston Store reflect a change 
in the display department policy. How long it will last 
in a store that has always merchandised on a “price” 
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and “sale” policy is difficult to foretell with any degree 
of certainty. However, the windows at the present time 
look fresh and new, with lighter trims and a new type 
of show card. There are some new modernistic back- 
ground effects, and the stretch of windows along Madi- 
son Street, while displaying merchandise at sale prices, 
is, nevertheless, nicely arranged and very good looking. 

At Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. the first four windows 
down the State Street front are devoted to the display 
of piece goods. A special fabric is featured in each 
unit, and each fabric appears in from three to four or 
five colors. They are draped over modern display de- 
vices and sweep gracefully to the floor. In each win- 
dow a card gives the fabric name and style. 

An infants’ display showing modernistic furniture 
in pink finish, and clothing, blankets, etc., likewise in 
shades of pink, was one of the most attractive windows 
along the street. A pink-framed screen with four wings 
paneled in pleated white swiss with pink dots was an 
important contribution. 

At The Fair a State Street window showed De Vry 
Cine-tone, which created intense interest among the 
passing public on the Saturday night when I viewed it. 
A large card bore this wording: “Home Talkies, the 
Latest Thrill in Amateur Movies; It Talks, It Plays, It 
Sings; Plugs Into Any Radio Amplifier.””. Three other 
cards helped to make the idea clearer and more believ- 
able to the uninformed pedestrian. A display of the 
machines themselves, with the screens for the pictures 
and the phonograph records for reproducing the human: 
voice in perfect synchronization with the moving pic- 
tures, made the subject of the window still more inter- 
esting. 

DeMet’s candy shops, numerous in the loop district, 
are showing valentine window trims of candy with the 
red, heart-shaped boxes in large and small sizes. As 
many will remember, De Met’s were among the first 
candy shops to adopt anything like the modern type of 
window display technique for the display of candies. 
This they did by securing the services of a regular de- 
partment store displayman who knew how to display 
anything and bring out its real appeal. He purchased 
some very fine wrought metal and glass display tables 
and display stands with slanting tops to get individual 
boxes off the floor and display them at the right angle 
in the most tempting manner. For a long time this 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Spring Opening Displays of Men’s Wear 


By J. R. Campbell, 
Campbell 
Display Service, 
Cincinnati. 

Black hangings with 
dotted drapes. Ties and 
hose feature dotted 
patterns. 





“Spring Effects.” 
Panel in yellow. Bases 
of plateaus in plaster 
paint, flooring in yellow. 
By Victor Linden, 

R. J. Hurd Co., 
Spokane. 





February trim of 
Truly Warner chain, 
Background panels, floor, 
valance, pine decoratives 
and dividers in green. 
Front depression, silver. 
Shelf strip in aluminum. 

By Louis Silver, 
head displayman. 
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Held Within the Store, It Is Extraordinarily Productive Because of 
the Promotion Which It A ffords the House as a Style Center 


By A. W. COATES 


Advertising and Display Director, W. 


HEN a store sells ready-to-wear garments and 
accessories, it is necessary to promote them 
from a fashion angle, regardless as to whether 
they cater to the customer who buys high or 

low priced appari]. 
The fashion or style show is the best form of pro- 





4 





W. Mertz Co., Torrington, Conn. 


bright and cheerful foliage and birds singing merrily, it 
is only natural that humans would be encouraged by the 
surroundings to brighten up with new attire. 

For greatest sale results, hold the style show within 
the store building if possible. This plan brings the cus- 
tomers into the store and makes them think directly 


Above, a Style Show in a Theatre Staged by C. C. Cornel, D. Zenner Co., Athens, Ohio. 
Below, a Store Show Directed by Paul Hamlin, Oransky’s, Des Moines, Iowa 


motion as an introduction to the new season’s merchan- 
dise, if properly advertised through newspaper and 
window display. 

I have found it profitable to stage a style show of 
some sort at least once a year. If only once, I prefer 
the fall, because it seems things are usually dull and 
uninteresting in many parts of this country as far as 
the weather is concerned, while the bright atmosphere 
of a style show encourages people to buy new fashions. 
In the springtime, with nature budding forth in new, 


of the store in connection with their needs. 

We usually follow practically the same form in the 
promotion of a style show, holding it in our garment 
section on the second floor, which we fill to capacity for 
four shows. As it holds 300, we show to 1,200 people 
in the day. Of course, we change the settings each year. 
Admission is free. The showings in the afternoon start 
at 2:20 and 4:00, and the evening showings open at 
7:15 and 8:45. Each show we plan to take about one 

(Continued on page 60) 
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With the New York Displaymen 


Lighting Looms Up as Latest Artifice for Commanding Attention— 
Saks’ and Wanamaker’s Show Cubelites 


By COLEMAN W. McCAMPBELL 
New York Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


HE New York public is fickle; more so than 
the public of any other American city. They 
demand a daily diet of novelty and change. 
“Give us something new” is their insatiable 

cry. The theatre hears and heeds it. And so do the 
smart stores—in their merchandise and window dis- 
play. Hence, the amazing come-and-go of new dis- 
play fixtures in the past few years. The result of this 








in display, where it received its main impetus with 
modernism, has been stimulating. But it has also 
been expensive, with fixtures, in particular. Every 
time you walk down Fifth Avenue you see something 
different. Fixtures appear and disappear, much as the 
hourly editions of newspapers, almost before you have 
caught a good glimpse of them. Of course, you sub- 
sequently get a second and third view of them in 
modified or duplicating form in 
the windows of other stores. 
Yet, at the same time, you won- 
der how the stores that pride 
themselves on ranking first as 
innovators stand the financial 
pace. You can picture the dis- 
play director holding unending 
series of stormy mental ses- 
sions in order to figure out 
ways and means. 

One of the newest fixtures 
this correspondent has noted is 
that of the Cubelite, which ap- 
peared last week at Wana- 
maker’s and Saks’ Fifth 
Avenue. The photograph of 
one of the Saks’ windows ap- 
pears on next page. You will 
see that the Cubelite is in the 
shape of a perfect cube and is 
of opalescent blown glass. I 
understand it is made in one 
piece by a new patented pro- 
cess and illuminated within by 
an ordinary electric globe. 

“A number of cubes were 
used in the Saks’ composition, 
and at night the effect com- 
pelled attention. The three 
wooden units are light maple in 
tone and trimmed with strips 
of metal with a black patent 
leather finish. The center half- 
circle platform follows suit. 
TOWELS AND TRUNKS—New 
York decorators reveal new schemes 
for injecting pep and pull into win- 
dows of these goods. Joseph Cook 
uses cut-out draping figures very 
nicely in a towel trim at Hearn’s, 
and W. F. Larkin links his luggage 
with California travel by depicting 
“The Chief,” noted locomotive of 
the Santa Fe Line. The center trim 
represents the work of Henry Sher- 


rod, new display manager for 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn. 
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“Cubelites,” 
an Americai 
version of 
A German 
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How Saks’ 
Fifth Avenue 
used the 
illuminated 





display device 
reaches 
Fifth Avenue. 








Now, these Cubelites are of particular interest to 
the discriminating displayman who keeps an eye on 
this budget for several reasons. First, they give him 
a fine chance to experiment with interesting light 
effects. He can insert standard colored globes and 
obtain delicate pastel shades, and he can also insert 
flasher buttons in the socket and obtain a charming 
interplay of color and movement. Second, I should 
think they would represent a permanent investment, 
for their uses are multiple. Something of their ver- 
satility is suggested in an exhibit recently installed at 
the Display Center. ‘They are like building blocks. 
With a supply of twenty to forty cubes, almost any- 
thing can be created with them, including self-illumi- 
nated staircases, platforms, backgrounds, pedestals, 
columns, ceiling and floors, tricky irregular forma- 
tions and design patterns. Again, they can simply be 
utilized for spots of color and light, or to introduce 
a subtle flash movement. Third, though decidedly 
smart and novel, there is nothing freakish or exag- 
gerated in their design, nothing spectators will tire 
of quickly. Fourth, they can serve for window cards 
and carry a bold slogan. If water color paint or cut- 
out letters are employed, the message can be easily 
removed and replaced with others. Fifth, you can 
later put them to work inside the store, either within 
or on show cases, for table displays, to indicate bar- 
gains, for price markers, or to designate departments. 

Devoting so much space to the Cubelite was unin- 
tentional. But once one is intrigued with an idea, it 
often has a habit of getting the upper hand. Also, the 
use of light in windows seems to be so much in the 
foreground at the moment that anything on the sub- 
ject is pertinent. For the windows of the new home 
of the New York Consolidated Gas Company, Ray 
Martin had installed special troughs of light in the 
floors that are encased with flat panels of opaque glass 
and give an even flood of illumination. By inserting 
colored globes a desirable flexibility can be achieved. 
This week, each of the Consolidated’s many windows 
contains a huge poster panel in oils by Robert Bolton, 
representing 1928 progress with the powerful figure 
of a working man. The design of each poster is the 
same. Variety is evident in different color schemes 
and different appliances for each window. 












glass in a 
recent offering 
of footwear. 


Lentheric, the chic perfume shop, is painting 
gorgeous backgrounds at night by the play of light 
on rich silk draped in a series of simple ribbon folds 
of different colors, with middle panel of midnight 
blue on which is outlined a modern angel letting silver 
stars slip through her hands. Dorothy Gray, a Fifth 
Avenue beauty shop located on the second floor, domi- 
nates her block at night. She has a tall tower, oval 
at top, of fluted gauze material. This is mounted on a 
circular platform of intense blue steps. At the base 
of the tower is placed a three-tier urn of fluted silver 
from which emerges a red flame of light. The tower 
itself is lumiuous .with a sea-green light that merges 
into blue at the top. 

At Gimbel’s, two windows devoted to filmy spring 
dress fabrics feature a column of light in the center. 
This is flanked with latticed wings of wood, from 
which the fabrics are draped butterfly fashion. Two 
small side entrance windows at Gimbel’s are worth 
mentioning. They had an over-all background of 
black, with built-in wall niches. One featured gay 
colored kerchiefs, which were folded and tacked to 
the walls and shoved into the niches or arranged on 
the floor. The other featured necklaces of lustrous 
pearls and sparkling crystals. These were draped on 
the wall and in the niches, and, standing on the floor, 
was a mannikin head of amber glass. They both gave 
a clear-cut picture with good contrast. 

At Franklin Simon’s, Fernandes gained emphasis 
with light in a window exploiting “Bramley” frocks. 
An illuminated three-arm staircase of frosted glass 
was the dominating unit. On each horizontal arm the 
name “Bramley” was deeply cut. Two headless 
models, wearing “Bramley” costumes, were placed in 
front of this staircase. Other merchandise included 
two hats on stands and a single shoe. The window 
card was a panel of frosted glass supported in a metal 
frame with legend in black lettering. 

In a recent Avalon window Cory made clever use 
of letters to gain bold emphasis for “Tantivy” frocks ; 
large cut-out letters formed the word “Tantivy” and 
were mounted in stepladder formation, rising from a 
platform to the ceiling, with a mannikin standing on 
the platform near the point of origin. The letters 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Molding Modernism to Lighting Needs 


Cincinnati Decorator Attests His Assumption of Departmental Control 
by a New Interpretation of the Modern Manner 


NAUGURATING his overseership of window 

and interior displays for the Rollman & Sons 

Co., Cincinnati, Paul H. Wyse, recently 

named as display director of the firm, startled 

his public with a modernistic spectacle involving every 

window in the front. It was not that modernism was 

a new subject to the shopping public, for several of the 

best Cincinnati hous:s had already embraced it. It was 

considerably a matter of the form and color combina- 
tions of the Wyse creations. 

“Modernism may cover an infinite variety of expres- 





sions. It bas borrowed from futurism and cubism. It 
has as promtly rejected their contributions as unsuited 
to present-day tastes. It has drawn upon architecture 
both for design and embellishment. Under Wryse’s 
interpretation it became a servant of light, obtaining its 
form as well as color from its capacity to envelop fea- 
tured wares with unusual illuminative effects. 

For the Rollman decorator was not content to fol- 
low custom without inquiry. It was not a mere need of 
attuning his windows to the spirit of the times. It was 
rather a desire to swing around to the head of the pro- 
cession with displays and set- 
tings that not only evidenced 
belief in modernism, but a 
strong selling appeal as well. 

He found his inspiration for 
plans in the requirements of his 
goods. Before the sets were 
designed careful attention was 
given to the class of materials 
that was to be shown in each 
window. The materials’ pur- 
pose and the public to which 
they appealed were both consid- 
ered in the choice of the special 
settings. Three trims of men’s 
wear went in, each before a dis- 
tinctive background prepared 
especially for it. In one was a 
ste<l-colored background exe- 
cuted on burlap. Dummy walls 
had been set up to cut off much 
of the space at the ends, and, in 
the center, hedged in by two 
heavy wall scctions, was a 
series of specially manufactured 
stands covered with heavy 
board, painted in copper. Above 
them, in triangular shape, was a 
strong reflector, which threw an 
amber light upon the shirts and 
ties below. From a recess be- 
hind the dummy wall, at the left 
extreme, another light filtered. 
Wyse had sought a strongly 
masculine setting and had deter- 





WYSE’S NOVEL ESSAY—Archi- 
tectural effects mark all of the new 
Rollman backgrounds. Dummy 
walls convert portions of the win- 
dows into recesses strongly lighted 
from concealed sources. The top 
shows huge circular openings banded 
to resemble steel. The base illus- 
trates another type of unrealistic 
opening. The center, with men’s 
wear on copper stands, is lighted 
with amber. 
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mined upon his color scheme after a trip through ex- 
clusive men’s clubs and smokers of eastern cities. From 
data which he collccted there he was sure that no more 
masculine blend could be achieved than copper and 
steel. However, to accentuate this he covered his floor 
with a brick red material. Much of the same plan was 
used in a display of men’s clothing, where a dummy 
wall near the junction of the left wall and the back- 
ground cast a mellow gleam of amber upon the clothing. 

As may be seen in thcse two instances, lighting 
played a very significant part in determining the form 
of the background. Where it was well to conceal the 
source of light, dummy walls proved very practical. 
In other instances recesses and retreats served as the 
instruments of concealment, the cffects of the hidden 
light being noted in these cloistered spots. In every 
case the chief unit was the focal point for the light. 
An illustration is a children’s window, which revealed 
a group of yarn-haired juniors in a setting of unusual 
aspect. Architectural as this d:sign was, it was totally 
unrealistic. There was a great circular opening through 
the silvered wall, providing a frame for two of the little 
mannequins, which were enveloped in a glittering cycle 
of light. Not far away anoth¢r little model was seated 
in a smaller circle, while <erie shadows, created by a 
weak overhead light, played about her. In both in- 
stances these huge yawning apertures were surrounded 
by wooden rims painted to resemble steel bands. 

In the series was a pair of windows using metal 
staircases running into a blind wall. The m:tal border 
of the stair was carried on up the wall for a consider- 
able distance and brought up in the form of a hook, 
which Wyse intends to use in subsequent displays for 
drapes of yard goods. The primary feature of these 
windows was the focusing of spotlights upon featured 
garments standing at the foot of the stair. This method 
of emphasizing the featured merchandise was borrow<d 
from the “movies,” and was a commercial adaptation of 
showmanship long commonplace in the theatrical pro- 
fession. The backgrounds were in silv:r, the floor in 
black. These windows were so broken up that three 
separate units could be shown in each of them without 
interference. 

Plans for the displays were executed in series and 
they were then modeled in miniature in accordance with 
a scale, which could be followed readily by the store 
carpenters when work on the creations was started. In 
their preparation no special difficulty was encountered, 
but it is apparent that the experimenting and adjusting 
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Wyse Utilizes a Stage Effect by Spotlighting Featured Garments—At the Right is a Men’s Wear Trim Spotlighted From a Recess 





which were necessary in getting them ready will not be 
experienced when the next set goes in. Display Man- 
ager Wyse has deviloped a number of ambitious plans 
which he expects to follow through during 1929. These 
call for the manufacture of groups of sets that can be 
used a number of times, occasioning a saving in each 
instance and yet appearing fresh and distinctive upon 
sach entry into the window. 


Spring Openings Are on the Way 
(Continued from page 7) 


large decorative fan, fourteen feet high, in black. 
orchid, green and blue colorings, with a black floor and 
green and gold border. The merchandise, displayed on 
decorative tables and a decorative cabinet, exploited 
dress accessories. 

The men’s wear display by V. E. Linden, for R. J. 
Hurd & Company, showed an unusual bird house, done 
in shadcs of green, set in a profusion of apple blossom 
foliage. The displays by Glen Waugh for the White- 
house Co. carried a true Japanese atmosphere through- 
out, even to the ¢«xtent of lettering the message, 
“Spring ’28,” in Japanese characters on the display 
windows. The display for the New York Outfitting 
Co., install<d by the Spokane Display Service, was a 
b:autiful effect with embossed leather floor blocks in 
pastel shades. An unusual and exceedingly beautiful 
display was that of the Davenport Sport Shop, using 
the new Crystal draperies. Kenneth Bush installed this 
display. 

The Holyoke (Mass.) spring opening indicated an 
inclination to feature specialties in new modes. The 
most striking example of this tendency was shown in 
the opening windows arranged by A. Steiger & Co. 
Th: object of this window was to promote the sale of 
Brantome coats, and the arrangement of the display 
well illustrated the ideal nature of these coats for auto- 
mobile wear, as a rain coat, and for gencral sports wear 
purposes. An automobile was used, primarily to draw 
attention to the window. 

The first prize in the city-wide contest conducted 
at Waukegan, III., was captured by Charles S. Longen- 
baugh, display manager for the Globe Department 
Store. Modern art panels and set pieces, made in 
the Globe work shops, were in a color scheme of 
black and silver with a blue trimming. The flowcrs 
were of very high colors, contrasting well with the 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Celerity Distinguishes Fried Tribute 


Wanamaker’s Laudation of Florida Crew’s Rescuer Is Rushed Into 
Window While Deed Is Still Fresh in Public Mind 


By WILLIAM F. LARKIN. 


Director, Bureau of Arts and Decoration, John Wanamaker, New York 


HEN the story broke that Captain Fried was 
rushing his boat, the S. S. America, to the 
rescue of those unfortunate fellows aboard 
the Florida, there wasn’t a man, however 

feeble, who did not feel a surge of excitement nor who 
did not breathe a silent prayer that the indomitable cap- 
tain would succeed in this most dangerous task. 

The captain had done it before, and we all felt that 
he would do it again, though down in our hearts we 
knew full well that that “ole davil sea” is no respecter 
of persons, however famous or able. 

To add to the general anxiety, the reports of storms 
hovering over “the graveyard of ships” were to the 
effect that the seas were mountainous high, with little 
chance of a small boat surviving their ponderous, icy 
blows. 

Soon we learned that. Manning and his brave lads 
had chanced it, and, by extraordinary skill and daring, 
had brought the thirty-two starving, dying Italians 
safely back to the waiting America. 

Word of the rescue was flashed around the world. 
The happiness of civilized peoples, regardless of race 
or creed, knew no bounds, and all rushed eagerly to 
acclaim the stalwart men who effected this remarkable 
feat. 

The tense feeling, brought on by the uncertainty, at 
last relieved, the chief of the Bureau of Arts and Deco- 
ration immediately set in operation plans whereby a 
tribute might be paid those heroes who had risked their 
lives in unselfish devotion to the ideals of the sea. 

It was decided to give the public an intimate glimpse 
of the men and their ship, as well as the instruments 
which Captain Fried called indispensable. 

A radio compass, the instrument the captain credits 
with making the rescue possible, came first to mind as 
an object of especial interest. But where to obtain one? 


Wanamaker’ s 
tribute to 
Captain Fried, 
rushed into 
shape while 
still news. 





It is not generally known, but Dr. F. A. Kolster, 
the inventor of this modern marvel, provided the sub- 
marines of the allied nations with his invention during 
the World War. Of course, the fact was kept secret. 
Since the war commercial lines have equipped modern 
liners with this radio compass, which has proven itself 
invaluable in times of stress. 


Mr. Carroll Van Ark, of the Kolster Radio Cor- 
poration, very kindly permitted the use of a duplicate 
of the radio compass used on the S. S. America. 


Speed was necessary, or else the value of the display 
would be lost, for, as we all know, the memory of the 
public is short-lived. 


The instrument we required was housed in a build- 
ing outside of Newark. Mr. Diffley, of the Wanamaker 
transportation department, called a local trucking con- 
cern in Newark and had them bring the nine cases in 
which the radio compass was packed to a garage in 
Newark. In the meantime we dispatched a Wanamaker 
truck from the New York garage with orders to pro- 
ceed as quickly as possible to Newark. This run was 
made in about forty-five minutes, the nine cases trans- 
ferred from the local truck to the Wanamaker truck in 
fifteen minutes, and the return run made in about forty 
minutes. At the receiving platform of the Wanamaker 
store a corps of porters under Jack Cahill unloaded the 
compass in record time. 

Mr. Connolly, the artist, was put to work making 
a representation of Neptune, God of the Sea; Mr. 
Speaks, of the U. S. Shipping Board, sent all available 
photos of the S. S. America, her captain and his crew. 
These photos were small and had to be enlarged to more 
than life size, which was in itself a feat, considering the 
short time allowed. But the display organization func- 
tioned so well that the actual time consumed enlarging 


An intimate 
view of photos 
and instrumenis 

collected and 
arranged under 

severe odds. 
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Members of 
the Block Co. 
display staff, 
Indianapolis, 
meet the 
photographer 
on the roof of 
their building. 
Display 
Manager 
Roeder appears 
in the center: 
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Left to right, 
the group 
includes: 
E. Baxter 
H. Sage, 
M. Beauvais, 

2nd assistant ; 

L. Summerton, 
card writer ; 

L. White 
1st assistant ; 

B. Burdge and 

E. Wetter. 








and reprinting took but one hour and twenty minutes. 

Mr. Sweeney, the property master of the organiza- 
tion, scurried off to the America’s pier in Hoboken and 
returned with several life rings and life belts, reserve 
equipment of the big liner. From this welter of activity 
the display began to take shape. First to make an ap- 
pearance were the enlarged photos, which were quickly 
mounted on heavy cardboard; then the artist with his 
picture of Neptune arrived. This was set up on a back- 
ground of blue, which had been erected during the night. 
Now, as though working on schedule, the assembling 
of the radio compass was completed and placed in posi- 
tion after an hour’s toil, under the supervision of Mr. 
E. J. Girard, of the Kolster Radio Corporation. 

The properties necessary for the display were then 
placed and the window curtain drawn to reveal it to 
the throng of Capt. Fried enthusiasts gathered to ac- 
claim him and his gallant men. 

That the public is appreciative of men who do things 
unselfishly is testified to by the vast numbers who crowd 
about this exposition every hour it is shown. 


I.A.D.M. Rushing Convention Plans 


Initial Conference of Chicago Members Is Held; 
Comiututtees Announced 
By CARL V. HAECKER 
Assistant Convention Director, Chicago, III. 





i the initial steps in preparing for the June convention 
of the I. A. D. M. at Chicago, a conference of leading 
Chicago displaymen was held in January to formulate plans 
for division of the responsibilities connected with the gather- 
ing. The thirty-second annual convention, to be held at the 
Stevens Hotel, June 17,,18, 19 and 20, will, no doubt, be the 
greatest in the history of the organization. First of all, the 
association has engaged thirty-two thousand square feet for 
manufacturers’ exhibits, and it will occupy the largest ball 
room in the world in the same hotel for its convention meet- 
ings. In this same room will, of course, be the model display 
windows, the photographic contest, which always draws thou- 
sands of entries from all over the world, and a series of 
private dining rooms are available for departmental meetings. 
President W. L. Stensgaard has recently been elected 
chairman of the Display Departmental of the Advertising 
Council, Chicago Chamber of Commerce, and this insures a 
greater coordination of activities between these two bodies. 





The Advertising Council of Chicago has approximately nine- 
teen thousand members and the program this year will be 
built strictly along educational lines, which will tend to bring 
about increased efficiency and productiveness of display which 
in reality is only “merchandise presentation at point of sale.” 
Booth diagrams and contracts were directed to prospective 
exhibitors on February 1, 2, 3 and 4. Great care was exercised 
in mailing this material and mailing dates were determined 
in order to place diagrams and contracts in the hands of 
prospective exhibitors at approximately the same hour. 


Committees announced by President Stensgaard for the 
convention are as follows: 


Convention director, Allen A. Kagey, Mandel Bros., Chi- 
cago; assistant, Carl V. Haecker, Ward’s Chain Stores, 
Chicago. 


Manufacturing exhibits and registration, James A. Foley, 
I. A. D. M. executive secretary, Chicago; assistant, Roy 
Longenbaugh, People’s Store, Chicago. 


Educational program, H. C. Oehler, Wieboldt’s, Chicago; 
assistants, K. Schlecht, Bedell’s, Chicago; K. W. Campbell, 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, Chicago; Dan Hines, Ward’s 
Retail Stores, Chicago; associates, Clem Kieffer, Kleinhans, 
Buffalo, chairman of I. A. D. M. educational committee; 
Oscar H. Lee, Chicago. 


Educational exhibits, D. W. Rogers, Ward’s Chain Stores, 
Chicago; associate, E. W. Calvin, Architectural Dec. Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


Departmental meetings, J. D. Williams, Williams & Mar- 
shall, Chicago; assistants, Carl Balcomb, Ward’s Retail 
Stores, Chicago; L. E. Kelly, The Boston Store, Chicago. 


Entertainment, E. H. Leaker, The Hub, Chicago; assistant, 
J. H. Richter, The Fair, Chicago; associates, Joe Adler, Presi- 
dent of Chicago Display Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; A. H. Lee, Schack’s, Chicago; Clinton Smiley, Palmen- 
berg’s, Chicago; L. Burke, Curtis-Leger Company, Chicago; 
L. Elkin, Botanical Decorating Company, Chicago. 


Publicity, Dan Hines, Wards’ Retail Stores, Chicago; as- 
sistant, James W. Foley, I. A. D. M. secretary, Chicago; 
associate, N. Johnson, Chicago Cardboard Company. 


Contest clerk, Harold Gale, Baskin’s, Chicago; assistant, 
M. F. Long, Chicago; associate, H. C. Doehne, Reflector 
Hardware & Illuminating Company, Chicago. 


Reservations, S. Jester, Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor- 
poration, 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago; associate, Carl F. 
Meier, Adler-Jones Company, Chicago. 


Reception, President of Chicago Display Club and entire 
membership. 
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Modernism Was the Vogue, But Crane’s Appropriation Would Not Permit Modern Fixtures. 
He Met the Issue With This Oriental Setting. 


Opening Decorations vs. The Budget 


How the Display Executives of a Small City Store Copes With the 
Disturbing Limitations of a Small Appropriation 
By GEORGE E. CRANE 
W.T. Duker Company, Quincy, IIl. 


UR lighting system is all overhead lighting 
and is handling the situation very well, but 
is obsolete from a_ right-up-to-the-minute 
standpoint. I have hopes of making all my 

large windows representative of a stage with valanced 
ceilings, as the ceilings at present are the height of 
the main floor ceiling, about twenty feet. In order to 
make the change, our lighting fixtures would have to 
be dropped three feet, and as this would mean a big 
expenditure, the company will have to be sold on the 
necessity of the betterment. 

In the spring of 1927, casting about for a tem- 
porary, cheap and effective background, which would 
be adaptable to easy changes by additions for change- 
able effects, I decided to use necetra grey monk’s cloth 
covering over the frames of a Spanish background 
which I had installed the previous season. This treat- 
ment I used in seven windows. We have two vestibule 
windows in which permanent backgrounds are used, 
and merchandise used in these two windows usually is 
china, men’s furnishings or art goods. 

My appropriation for backgrounds is not large 
and greatly influenced my decision in this matter, be- 
cause entirely new backgrounds each season are a 
financial impossibility in stores of this class. How- 
ever, a few dollars expended for additions for this 
sort of background, such as new valances, door 
changes, paneling, sets, columns, trellises, lattice, 
screens and flowers, all give a different effect and the 
public does not tire of it hecause the inexpensive addi- 
tions give it newness. 

Among its good qualities is the low cost of main- 


tenance, as it can be used a number of seasons with a 
small outlay for additions. It also reduces reflections, 
detracts nothing from any class of merchandise, lends 
itself well to all colors, whether in decoratives or the 
merchandise displayed, reacts well to any type of 
lighting, and can be given a warm atmosphere by 
right color decoratives. 

To have heen right up to the minute, the 1928 
spring trim might more appropriately have been mod- 
ernistic, but the cost of modérnistic display fixtures 
was prohibitive. As I would not use one without the 
other, I decided to give our fashion show interior set- 
ting and windows a Japanese treatment, using nile 
green and light orchid with black and gold. The 
floors of the windows were in square block effect, 
lacquered a grass green, and stippled with a lighter 
green, which added very much to the effect. For 
flowers we used wisteria blossoms. 





HOW MORTON HANDLES OPENING WINDOWS 


“In my openings, as a rule, I use some sort of a setting 
or plaque with colors that are in keeping with the season,” 
says A. M. Morton, display manager for Baer Bros. & Prodie, 
Chicago, men’s wear retailers. 

“IT employ settings and plaques principally because the 
modern store today has such beautiful stationary backgrounds 
that, in my estimation, it would be criminal to hide their 
beauty. 

“Color and plenty of it, especially today, seems to be the 
watchword, and naturally any aggressive displayman will 
want to keep abreast of the times. 

“We use concealed lights in our store windows. From 
time to time in special displays I do use a color screen, but 
not as a general rule.” 
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One of the Fourteen Show Windows Used for Students’ Practice 





Practical Training Is Demanded These Days 


Executives, everywhere, are agreed that educational and training courses 
planned to meet the needs of business must more and more stand the rigid test of 
practical application to business problems. They agree that, with increasing 
competition in all industries, instruction courses designed to qualify young men 

impc y st conform not only to the accepted generalities, but to 
for important work must confor t only to tl ted generalities, but t 
the specific demands of business. 


Twenty-four years ago The Koester School was established for the express purpose of 
teaching and training young men for Retail Publicity work—the most important branch of 
retail merchandising. During all these years it has not only kept pace, but frequently set 
the pace in display and advertising methods. Today it is the largest and mostly widely 
known school of its kind in the world. 


It is the one institution to which more merchants look for efficiently trained display 
men, card writers and advertising men than any other. Koester methods are recognized 
as standard. 


These are important facts to consider when deciding— 


The Right School for You 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


314 South Franklin Street, Chicago 


Use This Coupon 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Please send me full details about your course of study in {|} Window Display [) Advertising |] Card Writing 


fo) SS ae eR PI Rae Rage oe or Bea Suet RY pe SMS FEC aay aie aOR eae Cr A re ny ENT eed a 
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We Imitate Continental Display Modes 


Artists Recently Returned From Europe Install Windows—New Art 
Is Craft of Making Design Out of Stocks, They Declare 


By VAL THOMAS) 
Display Manager, John W. Thomas & Co., Minneapolis, Minx. 


HE Minneapolis School of Art is conducting a 

course in modernistic display, and has named 

John C. Haley and Cameron Booth as lec- 

turers in the new course and instructors in 

drawing and painting. These young artists recently 

returned from Europe, where they studied modernism 

at close range. Haley, some time ago, won an Ethel 

Morrison Vanderlip scholarship, and has a number of 

paintings that are listed among the collections of Ameri- 

can connoiseurs. Booth has canvases in the Newark 
Museum and the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. 

These authorities were engaged by our firm to install 

a pair of displays modeled after the styles which are in 

vogue on the Continent. The resulting windows proved 





a sensation and won us enviable prestige. Oi the role 
which the artist is to play in the display field and the 
characteristics of modernism, Haley said, in comment- 
ing upon our installations : 

“The modernistic artist has entered the field of ad- 
vertising, not through experiments on his part, but 
through the necessity of the merchant for a more force- 
ful method of presenting his goods. He has entered, 
first and last, to serve the merchant in his advertising. 
The idea of the modern artist serving in this capacity 
has come to America through European capitals, Berlin, 
Vienna and Paris. 

“The modernistic window has nothing in common 
with the old types. It does not use elaborate accessories, 
rich materials, panels, period 
backgrounds or realistic display 
figures. In contrast to the old 
forms of display, which are 
“open” or “massed,” it is a com- 
plete unity of design. It is the 
craft of making a design of the 
merchandise with as few acces- 
sories as possible. The organi- 
zation of simple forms, such as 
cones, cubes and cylinders, re- 
place the old accessories. This 
demands an_artist-craftsman 
who has a full knowledge of the 
principles of modern design. In 
the modernistic window the ac- 
cessories are wholly subjective. 
Attention is attracted to the 
quality of the merchandise. 

“The modernistic window 
attracts attention through its 
simplicity and effectiveness as 
a design. It is like a poster in 
its appeal. It sends its message 
to those passing in haste and 
intrigues those with more leis- 
ure. It causes a vivid and 
favorable impression to linger 
in the minds of all who see it. 
Modern display permits no 
stereotyped or repeated usage 
of designs. 


GOODS ARE DECORATIVES— 
Messrs. Haley and ‘Brown insist 
that modernism dictates making 
designs of merchandise with the 
fewest possible accessories. Copy- 
ing the styles now prevailing in 
Europe, they installed these in- 
triguing trims for the Thomas Com- 
pany and made their merchandise 
serve as its own ornament. 
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qmag Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 






TEE , World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 


Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 


= Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. 
1119 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects 


CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Wax Figures and Display Fixtures 


THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. 
1123 W. Washington Blvd. 


Metal Display Fixtures and Card Holders 





INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Air Brushes and Accessories 


REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
1417 West Jackson Blvd. 


Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
134-140 North Robey Street 


Window and Interior Decorations 











CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
190 N. State Street 


Cornell Wood Board 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 
Write for Catalogues! 
; Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce. 
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Are Your Methods Equally Intensive? 


A Typical Illustration of the Promotion Plans of a Retail Advertising i ae 
How Many Display Departments Match Its Thoroughness? . re 


ARGAIN days, anniversaries, clearances, etc., 
have been eclipsed in store after store by one 
big day—the store’s day, or founder’s day. 
On these occasions every atom of energy, 

every faculty and every effort are called into play to 
provide the masses to which the institution appeals with 
extraordinary goods at extraordinarily attractive prices. 


When the buyers have made their purchases and 
goods are en route to the house, while department 
executives clear their decks for the great “day of days,” 
the advertising and display forces of the staff gird them- 
selves for a mighty task. Theirs it is to beat the tom- 
toms, to sound the trumpets, to set off the pyrotechnics 
that will bring the public to attention. 

What does it profit if the shelves and counters are 
overflowing with goods “bought right’ if the buyers 
cannot be set aglow with interest in the impending sale. 
Every potential patron must be reached, every avenue 
to sales explored. Advertising must be dominating, 
florid, arresting. Displays must be heavy, impressive, 
suggestive of mighty stocks. Direct-by-mail must pound 
at the great opportunities for savings, the exceptional 
choices for patrons of long standing. 


A noteworthy example of the methods employed is 
found in “Oppenheim Day,” annual celebration of the 
Scranton Dry Goods Company, Scranton, Pa. Hailed 
as the “greatest sale day of the year,” it was ushered 
in November 13 after a crashing barrage of publicity 
had thundered the way clar to public receptiveness. 
A twelve-page section of the Scranton dailies boomed 
the message to the people of the region on the pre- 
ceding day: 

“For months our buying organization has been preparing 
for Oppenheim Day,” this asserted. “As a result, in this 
12-page section you will find itemized hundreds of articles 
at tremendous savings.. But only‘ to a small degree do these 
reveal the story of Oppenheim Day. In addition, there are 
hundreds of ‘not advertised’ specials. Each one is. a key to 
saving opportunities. 

“Every succeeding Oppenheim Day has far eclipsed pre- 
vious ones and you can naturally expect more and better 
values than ever before on this, our SEVENTH OPPEN- 
HEIM DAY. And not only better values, but better service. 
Through the experience of each Oppenheim Day we are able 
to improve our service; we have learned how to arrange 
merchandise for more convenient selection, we have found a 
better way to place our cashiers and salespeople for quicker 
service, we have rearranged our office to enable speed in 
return of charges and quicker return of change. 

“Oppenheim Day is based on the principle laid down by 
I. E. Oppenheim: ‘To offer enormous quantities of seasonable 
and desirable merchandise of standard quality at the lowest 
prices of the year.” 


A special notice declared - 


“For obvious reasons some stores may attempt to undersell 
certain Oppenheim Day items. REMEMBER, should any of 
our advertised Oppenheim Day items be advertised for less 
elsewhere, they can be bought still LOWER here, regardless 
Prices on a few items may be 


of our advertised price. 


ae: Sy 
imitated, but the sélections and variety we have secured 
through several. months’ efforts cannot be equaled” ” 


Before the advertising “broke” in the dailies direct 
mail had gone into the skirmish lines to clear the way 
for the general consumer publicity. Four days before 
the “day” posters blazoning its approach had been sent 
to executives of Scranton factories with an explanatory 
letter which was as follows: 


“As your employees will appreciate knowing that Tuesday, 
November 13, will be OPPENHEIM DAY, the greatest sale 
day of the year, we take the liberty of enclosing herewith 
a few announcements. We shall deem it a great favor if 
you will display them on your bulletin boards or other con- 
spicuous space Saturday and Monday, November 10 and 12. 

“As an executive in your organization, we feel that you 
have your employees’ welfare at heart. Surely, a good way 
to show your interest is to save them some money. 

“Accept our thanks for your courtesy.” 


On the same day patrons who had previously bought 
a featured brand of shoe received the following letter : 


“As a wearer of our Grant Flexated Shoe, we take a 
personal interest in you and wish to advise you of the special 
offering for Oppenheim Day, Tuesday, November 13. 

“In face of the advanced -price of leather, which reflects 
in all shoes, we have the cooperation of the manufacturer to 
make us a special price for this one day’s -selling, and also 
by sacrificing our own profits for this one day enables us to 
offer Grant Flexated $10 Low Shoes for this one day’s sell- 
ing at $7.85 a pair—$1l1 High Shoes at $8.85. 

“Knowing that we are going to be very busy on Tuesday 
and you are a very busy man, by presenting this letter in our 
Men’s Shoe Department on the second floor on Monday, No- 
vember 12, will give you the privilege of making your selec- 
tion prior to Oppenheim Day; or, if it is more convenient 
for you, you can fill out the enclosed coupon and mail it to 
us and we will deliver the shoes to your address. As you 
know, we have a record of the size and style of shoe you are 
now wearing. If you prefer, you may call our Mr. Parker, of 
our shoe department, and he will take your order over the 
phone.” 


Appeals to church memberships were sent out at the 
same time, the objective being mass purchasing through 
churck bodies or influence upon them through interest 
aroused among their leaders. The letter took the fol- 
lowing form: 


“Tuesday, November 13, is Oppenheim Day at the Scran- 
ton Dry Goods Company. This is the greatest sale day of 
the year—the day when prices are at their lowest. 

“May we suggest that you look over the enclosed folder? 
If there is anything you will need during the coming months, 
it will be to your advantage to supply your needs at Oppen- 
heim Day prices. The enclosed card will privilege you or 
your committee to advance selection on Monday, Novem- 
ber 12, on any of the items mentioned in the circular. 

“Kindly bring your courtesy card with you. 

If at any time we can be of service to you, do not hesitate 
to call upon us.’ 


Nor were other quantity buyers overlooked. On the 
evening of November 12, a five-column spread in Scran- 
ton dailies offered quantity jobs to dealers and the gen- 


eral public at prices calculated to move them speedily. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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THE WELL LIGHTED CAR 
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“The complicated 


work involved in 





the construction 
of this display .. . 


would have been 





impractical .... 


without the aid of Th e N ela S chool 0 yf Lig hting 


the Cutawl.”’ 


























(Division of National Lamp Works of General Electric Company) 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Provided the Photograph Reproduced Above, and Write as Follows: 














Mr. John Benham, Vice-President, The International Register Company, 
11 South Throop Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Benham:— 


You may be interested in the attached photograph showing our display of the Well Lighted 
Automobile in the Nela School of Lighting. 


Approximately 15,000 visitors a year go through our Lighting School, and, with the very 
limited time that most of them have, the problem in our Exhibit Shop is to build up in 
attractive form displays which will tell as much of our story as possible. 

The scene in the Well Lighted Car display is “built up,” using several layers of wall board 
cut in varying shapes and sizes on the “Cutawl” machine. For instance, the cars stand out 
on the background, fenders out over the wheels, head lamps out from the radiator, etc., 
which gives the illusion of depth and realism to a striking degree. 

Real fluted glass lenses have been ground to fit the smooth “Cutawl” oval in the head lamps 
and glass has been set in all window areas using illuminated transparencies for car in- 
teriors. Every lamp used on the car is illuminated from behind through lens transparencies 
over the “Cutawl” holes, 

The complicated work involved in the construction of this display to show lighting as in 
real life would have been impractical because of the expense without the aid of the “Cutawl” 


machine. Very truly yours, 

E. F. LUMBER, 
EFL/LEH Nela School of Lighting 
Enclosure 


Its distinguished users can truthfully say more about what the Cutawl has 
done than its makers would have dared to say about what it would do. 


Take Up Our Trial Offer 


Prove to your own complete satisfaction that until you profit by the good judgment 
of Cutawl users you are simply depriving yourself of a most valuable aid. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER Co. 
13 South Throop St. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Rscsiniees jie 
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Coping With Style Show Details 


Two Successful Producers Explain Methods Followed in Securing 
Attendance, Obtaining Models and Creating Good-Will 


By LLOYD R. CADY 
Display Manager, Phelps-Dodge Mercantile Co., 
Dawson, New Me-ico 


HE last two years we have staged our showing in 

our store on the third floor, where we have built 
a stage. We start our advertising about a week in 
advance. Only grown folks and children with parents 
are admitted. We not only show ladies’ wear, but 
men’s and children’s as well. For models we secure 
teachers from local schools and find them excellent 
for this. As the teachers seem to have more chance 
to visit the larger cities, it is but natural that they 
are always well dressed and can model very well. And 
then, too, they always buy one or more models of 
clothes they wear. Our men’s clothing is modeled by 
the high school students. 

We alternate the showing of men’s and women’s 
wear. After all street, evening and coat and hat models 
have promenaded, we generally have a little intermis- 
sion and put on a two-act dancing specialty, and also 
have a good musical program. We show our children’s 
wear last. After the showing we turn the entire third 
floor over to dancing, and serve refreshments. This is 
generally a demonstration of some excellent brand of 
coffee, wafers and sandwiches. We also give out flowers 
to men and women. This little entertainment program 
after the showing has been an excellent idea for us, for 
it has helped show our good will to the people and makes 
a wonderful get-together meeting between the trade 
and the sales force. 

We also show shoes, hosiery and lingerie at these 
affairs. We have from three to four changes for 
each model, and give them the hose they wear at each 
change. This averages four pairs to the model. 

We have found that we receive a great many helpful 
suggestions for ou rnext showing, and learn what kind 
of merchandise the folks want. It has gotten so that 
the people of Dawson and surrounding towns look for- 
ward to these style showings. 

I am sure that any store that tries this little get- 
together meeting after the showing will find that the 


A ledge 
promenade 
on the main 

floor 
as arranged 
by a 
northwestern 
store. 





good will feeling between customers and the store will 
more than pay for all the expense, which is not very 
much. 

In the three years I have been in Dawson I have 
given eight style shows, two at an opera house and six 
at the store, and have found that those at the store have 
far greater value in stimulating trade and creating good 
will than any that were held at the theatre. 





By H. B. KELLEY 
Display Manager, Ditter Bros., Yakima, Wash. 


HEN possible, I select adult models from among 

girls working in the store. For those I get outside 
I go to Yakima’s two dancing schools. Every model 
receives pay for her services, and I have no trouble in 
securing them. In fact, when time comes for openings, 
mothers of children come in and ask to get their chil- 
dren in the show. 

I select sales ladies in our ready-to-wear department 
to help the models make their changes. With a “helper” 
to every two models, I am sure to have no delay waiting 
for changes. 

Last fall I changed my setting. Instead of using 
the marquee, I used the big windows on the second 
floor. I had a carpenter remove the frames and then 
hung velour for backgrounds, using foot and overhead 
lighting. Again we blocked traffic along the avenue; 
the policemen gave up. For this show I used a ten- 
piece orchestra. 

Ditter Bros. is known as a woman’s store and spoken 
of as such. Understand, we have men shoppers, but 
we thought we ought to have more. We opened a cam- 
paign to win them. Last Christmas I planned an even- 
ing fashion show, using live models to display ready- 
to-wear. I had printed on cards about five by seven 
inches an announcement headed, “For Men Only.” I 
had a young lady visit all professional and business men 
and give each one a card. We had a much more suc- 
cessful show and turnout than we expected for the first 
time. We did not expect to sell much merchandise that 
night, but, nevertheless, we had a‘good cash return. 


This is a style 
of show that is 
becoming 
increasingly 
popular 
It obviates the 
necessity for 
building stages. 
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In subsequent before-Christmas shopping many sales 
were the results of our fashion show. Everything in 
ready-to-wear, including silk lingerie, was shown. A 
center ledge running almost the full length of the store 
was used as a promenade. 

My firm is sold on this method of presenting mer- 
chandise to the public. 


With the New York ‘Displavisen 


(Continued from page 13) 
were of wall board, colored black. The trade name 
was repeated in cut-out letters of wall board, painted 
a pale gray and placed on black floor covering. A 
fairly large window card contained a photograph de- 
picting a scene of departure on a European steamer. 

The Marinello Shop on lower Fifth Avenue has a 
policy of installing a striking set of windows and 
keeping them there for several months. A recent de- 
sign is in tones of gray with black and brown accents. 
The backgrounds are of tightly pleated gray silk and 
each window has a gray sign board frame at the top, 
flanking the plate glass, bearing the legend in bold 
black lettering, “Marinello Goes Modern.” All con- 
tain central units of a four-fold silver leaf screen, 
having irregular shelf displayers. The screens are 
partly decorated at the edges with squares and lines 
of brown varnish, simulating the grain of wood. A 
good-sized window card is of wall board, colored 
brown. This is overlaid with gray paper and is let- 
tered in black. 

Speaking of gray, it is much in evidence for back- 
grounds. As mentioned in previous articles, Franklin 
Simon’s backgrounds are gray. So are those of Jay- 
Cobbs, I. Miller (Fifth Avenue branch) and Avedon’s, 
to recall a few. The three last named have walls of 
gray flannel or felt. At Jay-Cobbs, it is tan-gray and 
the front windows are intersected with divisions of 
silver and copper metal. In this store’s side windows 
the divisions and trims are of vertically fluted silver 
wood moulding. At Avedon’s, a neat wood trim of 
gold frames each wall. 

“Check Yourself at Best’s” was the keynote cap- 
tion flashed from a large background screen in one of 
Best’s January windows. And to illustrate it, the 
mannikins in the window were attired in modish cos- 
tumes comprised of checked materials. The screen 
was of yellow and the lettering in dark brown. Below 
the caption there were four paragraphs of hand-let- 
tered copy, one to each panel of the screen, under the 
heading, “Do You Know?” 4 

In a series of side windows for Arnold Constable 
& Company, Edward Arkow displayed spring drapery 
fabrics of modern design. The window cards are 
covered with the same fabrics and the legend lettered 
in black on white paper. The latter was placed a 
little off center. This gave a novel tie-up. 





CHELSEA MOVES TO LARGER QUARTERS 
The Chelsea Botanical Products Company, Inc., formerly 
located at 134 W. Eighteenth Street, New York City, have 
removed to 107 W. Twenty-seventh Street, where they will 
be better able to serve the public, having secured the entire 
- building at this address. 
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Sterling 


Flood: 0-Lite, Jr. 





Your Spring Displays 


will instantly increase in attractiveness and in sales- 
pulling value if the lighting effects are produced with 
Sterling. Flood-O-Lite Jr. 


Furnished Complete---Ready to Use 


This popular spot-flood unit is made in two styles—FORM C 
for Spot Lighting, and FORM I for Flood Lighting. No extra 


wiring is necessary in order to equip window displays with 
Sterling FLOOD-O-LITE JUNIORS. 
attaches to any ordinary light socket, 
and every care has been taken to make | .00 
Color-Lites and Attachments.............. 
Price Without Color-Lites and Attachments, $12.50 
Show Wind 
Lighti 

will not check, peel, tarnish 

or discolor. 


Each Sterling FLOOD-O-LITE JUNIOR is supplied with a 
the installation simple and easy as well 
i 1 
Silvered Glass — Enduring 


5-foot extension cord and a separable attachment plug which 
as convenient to move. Price with 4 
PPLE) 
for 
Lustre. Sterling Reflectors 





Our Engineering Department 


will be glad to help you solve your lighting problems. For 
hcipful suggestions, write us, and send rough sketch giving 
dimensions of your windows. 


Reflector & Illuminating Co. 


Manufacturers and Engineers 


1403 JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Timely Window Settings By H. H. Riegel 








This setting is covered 
with novelty paper 
in spring shades. 



























These panels should 
be covered with green 
satin and draped with 

ropes of spring 
foliage. 
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Companionate Display the New Order 


No Longer Is It Sufficient to Show One Item Well—The Ensemble 
Idea Suggests Hooking Up of Related Items in One Purchase 


By EDWARD E. O’DONNELL 


Display Manager, Sisson Bros.-Welden Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


CCORDING to a well- 
known trade paper, 
the department store 
display manager will 

soon assume the title of “Dis- 
play Promotion Manager.” This 
is, indeed, a well-earned com- 
pliment, for it would seem that 
this isthe real meaning of a dis- 
playman’s duties—to promote - 
the merchandise handled by his 
individual store. 

The very radical changes 
seen in the past few years prove 
that only the alert and active 
men engaged in this profession 
give service. The vast growth 
of certain well-known stores, 





The top picture shows a window 
used in conjunction with a Junior 
League Style Show. Prominent so- 
ciety women served as models and 
sales people. The base is an early 
spring trim of pastel shades in ap- 
parel before an ecru velour cur- 
tain, an orchid velvet screen and 
flowers. The floor rugs were in 
orchid, and the models imported 
French mannequins. 





both in the individual as well as 
the chain store class, is attri- 
buted to this one thing—*pro- 
motion of merchandise.” 

An excellent example of the 
value of coordinating of style 
and sales promotion is the “en- 
semble idea.” This excellent 
manner of educating the public in the proper selection 
of varicus articles of apparel is now comparatively an 
easy matter. In the show window of today one now 
sees, for example, a pretty tan dress on a costume form 
nearby a coat of slightly different shade of tan, and 
scarf, handbag, gloves, hat and hose to match are linked 
together. No other colors appear to bewilder the cus- 
tomer, who is looking for just the idea that is displayed 
before her. 

Our store not only carries out this idca in their 
display windows, but makes use of many display cases 
inside the store. The genuine interest manifested by 
the customers prompts us to continue it. 

On our third floor may be found the ready-to-wear 
section, where the following departments are located: 
Dresses, coats, furs, misses’ and millinery sections’ and 
each week the display department decorates the cases 
on this floor. We find that customers sp<nd consider- 





able time in examining them, and often many ask per- 
mission to examine the goods on display more closely. 

To show a variety of goods on counters and ledges 
instead of piled back on shelves is a most important 
factor in sales gain. New things should always be kept 
out where they will be seen by all who pass. Use a 
small card telling exactly what the article is—for in- 
stance, that it is to be the leading color and style and 
cannot be had at any other store. 

Eliminate undesirable goods from the show window 
If you desire to have a sale of such merchandise, make 
use of advertising space, but do not spoil the appear- 
ance of the windows, as well as the store’s reputation, 
by using such goods that are not up to usual standards. 

Simplicity in the window construction is the first 
essential, as the day of the frilly background and huge 
“flower garden” is gone. The windows have but one 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Window Claims Canvases of Air Feats 


Norwegian Paints Voyages of Daring Birdmen in Heroic Guise—H1s 
Art Acclaimed in Display Wins Way to Business Utilization 


By A. C. LANCHANTIN 
Manager, Promotion Department, U. S. Printing & Lithographing Co.,,N. Y. 


HERE are the good ideas of yesteryear? For 

the most part, gone and forgotten with but 

a very few paying dividends for their orig- 

inators. For with ideas as with golf, it is 

the follow-through that counts, and most of us, while 
perfect in theory, seem weak on the upward swing. 

But occasionally a situation arises where the idea 
and the execution, including the follow-through, are 
all perfectly timed. Then it is worth talking about. 

Such a situation was recalled to us recently by an 
exhibition of three excellent paintings at the New 
York Advertising Club and C. G. Gunther’s Sons on 
Fifth Avenue. These three paintings, by a Norwegian 
artist, Einar Kverne, depict in graphic form the 
world’s most startling feats of the air. 

Timed to a nicety with the epic-making flights of 
Colonel Lindbergh across the Atlantic, Commander 
Byrd’s trip over the North Pole and the dirigible 
“Graf Zeppelin,” these paintings have received an 
enormous amount of publicity. They were reproduced 








“The Viking,” Kverne’s Latest Painting 


as the cover page of the New York Times rotogravure 
section and featured in the New York Evening Journal, 
with an editorial by Arthur Brisbane. 


The paintings are tremendously interesting and 
are really works of art, but more important to those 
of us who are commercially minded, they have justi- 





The Canvases Exhibited at Gunther’s 


fied their existence by developing tremendous good- 
will for three large national advertisers. 

The United States Printing & Lithograph Com- 
pany, when the idea of portraying Colonel Lindbergh’s 
flight was first conceived, was quick to see the possi- 
bilities from an advertising standpoint. In fact, they 
used this painting, “We,” first for their own calendar, 
of which they distribute thousands each year. Later a 
large national publisher purchased reproductions to 
distribute to his subscribers. 

On Commander Byrd’s flight over the North Pole, 
which was made in the face of extremely severe 
climatic and weather conditions, a particular brand of 
lubricating oil was selected for his aeroplane, in order 
that this important feature of his equipment be in- 
sured. The manufacturers of the brand of oil used 
by Commander Byrd will distribute thousands of re- 
productions of the Kverne painting to their customers 
and friends during the coming year. 

The “Arrival of the Graf Zeppelin,” said by many 
to be Kverne’s best work, too, has its utilitarian value 
and will shortly appear as part of the advertising of 
one of the largest national advertisers in the country. 

And thus, with proper timing, not one but three 
good ideas have borne fruit. Everyone who has shared 
in them, including the man who proudly displays his 
reproduction, has been benefited. Such, no doubt, is 
the result to be expected of a really good idea. 

All three paintings are copyrighted by the United 
States Printing & Lithograph Company, by whom the 
reproductions were produced. This company main- 
tains a merchandising service department, particularly 
equipped to produce sound, direct advertising ideas 
and campaigns; an art department with a capable 
staff who understand the relationship of color and art 
work to advertising accomplishment; and a modern 
manufacturing plant producing the highest quality re- 
productions. (Continued on page: 57) 
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A Few Specials 


FROM OUR LARGE AND 
DIVERSIFIED LINE: 


SOUTHERN ¢ ,,,, Fresh Cut, ) 
xtra Fine Quality— 
SMILAX Very Heavily Packed 


POP Cle re a $10.00 
Malt-sise cist. 


SMILAX (Silvered or Gilded) 


Two Days’ Notice Required 
POP CMe eo ee: $28.00 


PUSSY WILLOW 
(Per 100) 
36” long. . $4.00 60” long. . $7.50 
48” long.. 6.00 72” long.. 9.00 


SHEET MOSS 


(Natural Green Color) 
Pee Ree ee re $3.50 


GRASS MATS 


(Extra Fine Quality) 36” x72” 
$ 3.50 


Pér lies eee 


Per Ib... .30c 








PRerakky OAK AND BEECH FOLIAGE 
(Green, Brown, Red—3 to 4 Feet Long) 


Case of 50 Ibs....... .$18.00 


WHITE BIRCH BARK 


Bale lots (about 140 Ibs.) per Ib... .25¢ 


UVA PLUMES 


Natural Color (per doz.)..$3.00 Green Color (per doz.) . .$4.00 


Metallic Two-Tone Colors. .....$10.00 








WRITE, WIRE OR TELEPHONE YOUR ORDER TO 


THE KERVAN COMPANY, 119 West 28th St. NEW YORK 
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FOR MERCHANTS —~ DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 


SERVICE BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD will be glad to supply the 
latest authentic information about anything in the dis- 
play line in which you are interested. If you do not 
find your needs listed on this blank, write a separate 
letter. If we do not have the information you want 
on file, we'll find out for you. 


CL) Air Brushes 

C) Animated Signs 

_] Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

C Artificial Flowers 

C) Artificial Snow 

CL] Art Screens 

O) Art Studies 

C) Backgrounds 

C) Background Coverings 

(1) Books on Cardwriting 

1) Books on Display 

(1) Books on Draping 

(J Booths and Floats 

(1) Brushes and Pens 

(1) Cabinets—Revolving 


1) Card & Mat Board 

(] Card Writers’ Materials 

(] Cash Carriers 

(] Chairs and Seats 

(1) Color Lighting 

C] Counters and Shelving 

(] Cutting Machines 

C] Crepe Papers 

_] Decalcomania 

CL] Decorative Papers 

CJ Display Furniture 

(] Display Forms 

C] Display Racks 

(1) Dividers—Show 
Window 

‘(10 Drawings and Paintings 











C) Drawing Boards 

(] Exhibit Displays 

(1) Fabrics and Trimmings 

_] Fixtures 

(] Flags and Banners 

(1) Hammers—Window 

(] Lamp Coloring 

L) Lithographed Displays 

C1) Lighting and Equipment 

[] Natural Foliage 

(] Pageants and Exhibits 

(1) Papier Mache 
Specialties 

(] Plaques (Window) 

C] Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 

C] Plushes and Velours 

[] Price Cards and Tickets 

[] Price Ticket Holders 

C) Reflectors 

CL) Revolving Display 
Tables 

C Screens (Background) 

CL] Socks—W indow 

[] Show Cards 


Mail to THE DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1) Show Card Schools 

C) Show Card Service 

() Show Card Supplies 

(J Show Cases 

| Show Case Lighting 

C1) Signs and Card Holders 

[] Signs—Brass—Bronze 

1) Signs—Electric 

(} Signs—Wood Letter 

C1) Stencil Outfits 

(] Stock Posters 

CL] Store Designing 

(}) Store Fronts 

(] Time Switches 

_) Valances 

[] Wall Board 

() Wax Forms and Figures 

(1) Wickerware Specialties 

_] Window Display Service 

1] Window Drapes 

[) Window Lighting 

_] Window Shades 

“] Window Trimming 
Schools 

“] Wood Carvings 
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What Can Be Done In A Small Town 


Lollar, of Paris, Texas, Proves That Sound Schemes Artistically 
Presented Will Win Attention—Bates Mirrors Gridiron Battle 


HAT it isn’t the town but the man that counts 

is demonstrated in the display career of H. D. 

Lollar, display manager for the Arthur Caddel 

Co., of Paris, Texas. Paris is not a large 

town, and her stores face the same problems that loom 
up before small retail organizations everywhere. Yet 
Lollar has been able to achieve a long list of displays 
of metropolitan standards, and recognition has been 
prompt and generous. In virtually every display contest 
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that he has entercd he has come out with a worthwhile 
prize check testifying to his efforts. 

The primary reason for this is an appreciation of 
artistic effects which are all too rare in the small cities. 
While there are many small town men who are able to 
make creditable showings in display competitions, the 
tendency is to draw a hard and fixed line between their 
compositions and those of their contemporaries in larger 
places through the introduction of roughly painted back- 

grounds, elaborate grill work 
and stocky treatment. Lollar 
has avoided this mistake, ac- 
cording his windows simple 
form and lightly trimmed units, 
which are the earmarks of big 
city display. 

He first climbed to the hori- 
zon during the Arnold Glove 
Grip contest in the spring of last 
year, when his window took first 
prize in one of the classes. 
Since that time he has piled 
triumph upon triumph, winning 
fifth prize in one section of the 
July Hickok Belt contest and 
fourth prize in the Spur Tie 
contest. He also achieved credit- 
able standing in the Autumn 
Neckwear competition. 

The three illustrations which 
appear in the accompanying 
plate reveal the symmetry and 
clarity of his composition. The 
Hickok trim is a simple, logical 
development of the Hickok 
theme, “Every man should have 
four belts.” By linking a mirror 

_ with a collection of the belts 
shown upon a plateau he was 
able to effectively visualize for 
his public the wisdom of pur- 
chasing a set of belts for busi- 
ness, a belt for sport wear and 
another one for formal wear. 
Black show cards mounted upon 
the mirror admirably simulated 





LOLLAR’S PRIZE WINNERS— 
Fifth prize in the July, 1928, Hickok 
Belt Contest was captured by the 
top display, while the center brought 
the Paris windowman fourth prize 
in the Spur Tie Contest. The base, 
showing a stuffed peacock with ties 
substituted for his tail plumage, 
was Lollar’s entry in the Autumn 
Neckwear Competition. 
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“We Want a Touchdown’—R. F. Bates’ Capitalization of the Western Reserve-Case College Gridiron Battle 
Which Enthused Cleveland Last Fall—It Was Installed for the B. R. Baker Company 


reflections, and these were linked with an exhibit of 
belts in such fashion that the implication was plain. 
The show card in front of the male mannequin read, 
“Fashion’s Mirror Reflections—Four Belts for the 
Well-Dressed Man.” The tie-up could not be plainer. 
As a contrast, the Spur Tie window attacked its objec- 
tives from another standpoint. The design was light 
and fantastic. Spur Tie counter cards loaded with ties 
were converted into the wings of toy airplanes and 
were seen on every hand before a background sugges- 
tive of clouds and the sky. An angular set-piece sur- 
rounded with counter cards fastened to the background 
appeared in the center, but it made little effect upon the 
display. What appealed to the good folk of Paris was 
the startling novelty of airplanes contrived out of ties. 
It was this novelty, also, that brought Lollar fourth 
prize in the contest. 


The Autumn Neckwear window combines the artis- 
tic with the fantastic. A real mounted peacock with 
ties substituted for tail plumage was posed in front of 
a mirror suspended from a tobacco-brown, plush-cov- 
ered emblem. The lettering on composition board fin- 
ished in gold was the admonition, “Dress Up.” At left 
and right of the background were panels bearing the 
markings, “Autumn N:ickwear Week,” executed in the 
same color tones. In the center was an arch of cham- 
pagne-colored velour, and behind this a plush hanging 
running the whole length of the window. Three 
plateaus station<d side by side bore up the merchandise 
display, which consisted of collar and tie units. 

An application of the principle of tying displays 
with current events is found in a trim installed by R. F. 
Bates at the B. R. Bakcr Company’s Euclid Avenue 
store in Cleveland. This was just before Thanksgiving, 
when Case College and Western Reserve were to clash 
in the concluding football game of the year. This 





annual battle between the two Cleveland schools was 
the talk of the town at the time, and Bates capitalized 
it in one of the most powerful windows seen in men’s 
wear stores in recent months. 

On one side was a unit of men’s clothing suitable 
for the rooter, involving a jaunty ensemble of suit, 
overcoat, muffler, hat, and the remaining accessories. 
At the left was a huge poster revealing a cheer leader 
in action. Before this lay football blankets in the colors 
of Case and Reserve, while the togs of the gridiron 
were massed in a unit behind it. 

“We Want a Touchdown” was the cut-out caption 
that was suspended from the ceiling as if smoke- 
written by a tiny airplane which appeared over the right 
unit. This was an exact model of the Ford tri-motor 
plane in daily service between Cleveland and Detroit. 
The poster, blankets and bright colored muffler and sus- 
penders all contributed their bit of brightness to the 
collective attractiveness of this unusual display. 





Companionate Display the Order 
(Continued from page 27) 
real use, and that is to sell, and this thought should be 
foremost as we build our displays. 

Know the merchandise you handle, and also know 
the type of people your store caters to. An elaborate 
window may drive people away from a popular price 
store, while a poorly arranged, crowded display will 
hurt the reputation of a style shop. Show as many 
accessories as possible that will harmonize with the 
main items in the display, and see how quickly the public 
will respond to this method. 

Do away with old fixtures and replace with new, 
modern fixtures that aid in selling the goods they hold. 
Both m<tal and wood have been used to good advantage 
in the new modern art trend of display. 
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Putting Display on a Tangible Basis 


An Effort to Provide the Advertiser With Dependable Information 
on What His Windows Accomplish—How the Plan Operates 


By EDWARD J. STEFAN 
Manager, Stefan Display Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 


(From “Sales Analysis Through Window Advertising,” a Stefan Publication) 


ATIONAL advertising is no longer expected 
to do all the work of making sales. Dealers 
CAN and DO switch demand. They. can 


-and do exert a tremendous influence on what: 


consumers buy. The modern phrase is “consumer ac- 
ceptance” and not “consumer demand.’ You know 
this, but briefly, the chief function of national adver- 
tising is to impress advertised goods on the minds of 
the consumers so forcefully that when those goods are 
suggested to them by dealers, the dealer’s suggestions, 
added to the impression created by advertising, will 
induce them. quickly and with little sales effort to 
“accept” the advertised article. 

It should be interesting for the manufacturer to 
know what his advertising is really doing instead of 
buying a certain amount and trusting to luck. Our 
sales analysis report gives the manufacturer figures 
in black and white, really showing what his advertis- 
ing dollars are producing. 

What Our Sales Analysis Report Is.—(1) At the 
time we make arrangements with the dealers for the 
showing of the display, we take an inventory of the 
stock; (2) on the day that the display is to be in- 
stalled, we take another inventory; (3) at the end of 
the showing, usually the tenth day, we enter our third 
inventory on our sales analysis report; (4) finally, 
one week after the display has been removed, we take 
the final inventory. All additional purchases during 
and after the showing are also entered. These figures 
are taken into consideration in computing total sales 
for the period. 

A report from every dealer receiving a display is 
not necessary. If the advertiser contracts with us for 
200 window display installations, we select about fifty 
stores in various sections of the city for the report. 
From this a fair average can be attained. 


Modern merchandising requires small stocks and 
quick turnover. We offer a service tying up with 
manufacturer, jobbers and our service. Local jobbers 
are notified of date of window display campaigns. 
They, as well as the dealers familiar with the powerful 
influence of advertising, wish to know the other 
media used that tie up with window advertising. 

During each campaign, daily lists of window dis- 
play installations are forwarded to jobbers. They 
either phone or send their salesmen to the merchant, 
requesting orders of the advertised product on the 
strength of the window display installed in his store. 
This also gives a check-up. of not only the merchan- 
dise on hand, but also on the display installed, and 
will, without doubt, increase business for manufac- 
turer, jobber and merchant, as well as our service. 





STEFAN SALES ANALYSIS 
“THROUGH WINDOW ADVERTISING” 
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The Form of Report Submitted to Advertiser Clients at 
the Conclusion of Their Campaigns 


Through our efforts a desirable service is made 
available because we: (1) Secure the best locations 
obtainable; (2) give prompt and courteous service; 
(3) check all displays installed; (4) handle any size 
of campaign; (5) provide ample storage space for 
advertising material; (6) cover the principal cities of 
Wisconsin; (7) offer a sales analysis report; (8) no- 
tify jobbers of window display campaign. All infor- 
mation on reports, etc., is held in strict confidence. 

Our men, all experts in window installations, are 
benefited by our weekly experience meetings. During 
these meetings discussions are brought forth and ideas 
exchanged in continuous search for methods of im- 
proving our service to dealers and manufacturers and 
encouraging dealers to cooperate with national adver- 
tising. This relates not only to our media, but also to 
those that tie up with window campaigns. 

In our files we have letters from various manufac- 
turers commending us on our service. We'll gladly 
show them. To be sure, ask the dealers, jobbers and 
newspapers about our work, if you have the occasion. 
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small items. 





Set No. D. 


134-140 N. 


Price per set, $24.20. 


Special folder “D. W.” shows eight designs and complete de- 
scription—Write for it—No charge or obligation. Schack’s new 
Spring Flower Book is now ready. It may be had for the asking. 


SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER C 


ROBEY STREET 


PAMAMAMAMAMOAMAmAmAmAmAmAm/AmAmAmAm/mAmAmAn 


WOALCAL CANOGA GAL OAC GAGA LGA 


SCORES ‘AGAI 


W. 801 consists of 11 pieces. 











Two of the designs are 
shown herewith. Our 
special folder, No. DW, 
shows ten units. All sets 
are made in 8” widths 
and in heights of 4”, 8”, 
12”, 16” and 20”. Sets 
may be used together to 
make hundreds of dif- 
ferent displays. Blocks 
are made of heavy fibre 
board covered with gen- 
uine wood veneer in 
either of two. finishes— 
silver pine and walnut. 
State color wanted. 


LOA CALC LON NG 


’ WITH THE.NEW AND 
ORIGINAL BUILD-A-DISPLAY UNIT 


An entirely new method of display for all lines of merchandise. Particularly well adapted 
for display of shoes, hosiery, giftware, jewelry, perfume, gloves, ties and all other 
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LOAN GONG VON NWO NGS 



















Set No. W. 802 consists of 7 piuiin 


Pees per set, $22.00 
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Windows That Won Find-Ex Prizes 


Display Contest Conducted by Amity Leather Co. Proves Powerful 
Means of Sales Promotion—A Bonanza for Small Stores 


WINDOW display of Find-Ex will return 

worthwhile profits. We are going to offer 

an inducement to all who test that state- 

ment.” With this declaration the Amity 
Leather Products Company launched a display con- 
test on October 1, in which $500 was to be distributed. 
It proved the source of twenty-six splendid holiday 
remittances to successful contestants. 

Joseph B. Clower, manager of Schmitt’s Drug 
Store, Woodstock, Va., heads the I'st of winners for 
towns of 25,000 and under, with Vern B. Allen, of 
Stein Bros., Hastings, Neb., and Bernice Snider, 
Green & Bentley Drug Company, Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
close behind him. Edward H. Munett, of Siekert & 
Baum, Milwaukee, stationers, heads the metropolitan 
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division, with E. K. Pearson, Pearson’s Drug Store, 
Spokane, Wash., and A. R. Stratton, Binghamton 
Leather Company, Binghamton, N. Y., as the runners- 
up. 

Their displays told the story of the new Amity 
manufacture, “Find-Ex,” a composite wallet, card 
case, stamp book and pocket file. Designed to prepare 
for the advent of the new United States currency, it 
contains sections shaped purposely to comport to the 
dimensions of the new paper, as well as the old. In 
this respect it was the first “practical leather carrier 
to provide for both types.” 

The display contest was timed to occur at an op- 
portune moment for emphasis upon this fact and 
brought surprising success to dealers who visualized 
display’s capacity for acquaint- 
ing the public with the situa- 
tion. Joseph B. Clower, win- 
ner of the principal prize, testi- 
fies to this development in the 
following manner: “We have 
never heretofore pushed pocket 
books to any extent, but this 
‘Amity Find-Ex’ has been a 
‘knockout.’ What strikes me as 
unusual is this (in this small 
town it is unusual) that I had 
had this display in my win- 
dow only two hours when two 
customers came in to purchase 
‘Amity’s.’ The window has been 
in for nine days and it has 
amazed me by the amount of 
sales it has created. Our town 
has only about 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, and, believe me, it does 
not require any argument to 
convince me that window dis- 
plays pay. It takes a window 
to bring immediate results. It 
creates desire at a point where 
the goods are available.” 

Clower’s display gained much 
of its strength from its sim- 
plicity. The window employed 
was twelve feet wide and eight 
feet high. Black panels, black 





THE LEADING DUET—Here are 
the trims that won the principal 
prizes in metropol’tan and village 
classes. At the top is the well- 
balanced and conven‘ional trim of 
E. H. Munett for Siekert & Baum, 
Milwaukee, Wis., captor of the first 
prize in the big ci‘y group; telow 
is Joseph C’ower’s modernistic 
creation for Schmitt’s Drug Store, 
Woodstock, Va. 
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rings and signs stood out against a snowy white back- 
ground. There were no gaudy decorations or orna- 
ments to distract attention. The message of the win- 
dow was instantly comprehended. Its appeal was 
exerted the moment the spectator glanced toward it. 

The rules provided for two classes of entries, the 
first embracing dealers in cities of more than 25,000 
inhabitants, the second all those in smaller towns. 
Each group was allotted a first prize of $100, a second 
of $50, a third of $25, five of $10 each, and five of 
$5 each. Contestants who did not win prizes were pre- 
sented with an Amity leather gift. 

The contest opened on October 1 and closed on the 
last day of the month. It was stipulated that win- 
dows entered must be on view for at least one week, 
and that photographs, names of store, displayman, the 
person to whom prizes should be awarded, and the 
dates of showing should be sent to the sponsors not 
later than November 15. Use of dealer helps and dis- 
play material furnished by the manufacturers was 
optional. This outfit consisted of a large three-panel 
screen, with two flanking cards and a number of price 
cards on easels. They were executed in seven colors. 

The complete list of prize winners embraces the 
following : 


Towns of 25,000 and Up—First prize, $100 Edw. H. Mu- 
nett, Siekert & Baum Stationery Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; second 
prize, $50, E. K. Pearson, Pearson’s Drug Store, Monroe & 
Maxwell, Spokane, Wash.; third prize, $25, A. R. Stratton, 
Binghamton Leather Company, Bingham‘on, N. Y.; fourth 
prize, $10, H. M. Rockwell, Liebermann Trunk Company, 
Saginaw, Mich.; fifth prize, $10, Paul R. Pearson Helander’s 
Drug Store, Ashtabula, Ohio; sixth prize, $10, B. L. Dierolf, 
Shaaber’s, Reading, Pa.; seventh prize, $10, Travelers’ Trunk 
Company, San Francisco, Calif.; eighth prize, $10, Harry G. 
Cowden, Morris Sanford Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
ninth prize, $10, Lawrence Zwicker, Schlafer Hardware Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wis.; tenth prize, $5, C. D. Haleston, Para- 
mount Drug Company, Portland. Ore.; eleventh prize, $5, 
Matthieu Drug Company, Portland, Ore.; twelf.h prize, $5, 
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Small Town Trims of Remarkable Strength—Le‘t by Vern B. Allen, Stein Bros., Hastings, Neb.; 
Right, by Bernice Snider, Green & Bentley Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa 








George R. Kendall, Memphis, Tenn.; thirieenth prize, $5, 
Kenwood Pharmacy, Toledo, Ohio. 

Towns of 25,000 and Under—First prize, $100, Joseph B. 
Clower, Schmitt’s Drug Store, Woodstock, Va.; second prize, 
$50, Vern B. Allen, Stein Bros. Company, Hastings, Neb.; 
third prize, $25, Bernice M. Snider, Green & Bentley Drug 
Company, Oskaloosa, Iowa; fourth prize, $10, Fred Eichen- 
auer, George Eichenauer, 211 East Second Street, Muscatine, 
Iowa; fifth prize, $10, Edna Fraker, F. P. Maldaner, Sisseton, 
S. D.; sixth prize, $10, Charles Bender, 951 Plum Street, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; seevnth prize, $10, H. D. Robinson, 
Harding Drug Store, Oregon City, Ore.; eighth prize, $10, 
J. Kenneth Marr, T. B. Montgomery Drug Store, Warrens- 
burg Mo.; ninth prize, $5, C. A. Echols, Lubbock Drug Com- 
pany, Lubbock, Texas; tenth prize, $5, Walter E. Darden, 
Jr., Jones Drug Company, Franklin, Va.; eleventh prize, $5, 
W. E. Johnson, Mosher & Cochran Drug Company, Dodge 
City, Kansas ; twelfth prize, $5, Bernard W. McGinley, Westin 
Drug Store, Antigo, Wis.; thirteenth prize, $5, E. Babylon, C. 
H. Hartman, Hanover, Pa. 





Midget Mannequinsat Pattern Show 


Vogue Parades Fashion Creations on Tiny Figures 
Made Expressly for Them by Siégel 


By H. ROEDELHEIMER 
International Clearing House of New York, New York City 


ROM Monday, January 14 to Wednesday, January 16, in- 

clusive, at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel Ball Room, Vogue 
Patterns conducted a showing of their fashions modeled on 
Siegel mannequins. 

These “Siegel” mannequins were specially brought out for 
Vogue. They are a reduction to half the size of ordinary 
mannequins, and were designed especially for presenting the 
gowns created by Vogue. 

They had on display twenty-four of these miniatures, each 
teasuring three feet ten inches in height. Correct wardrobes 
for the spring were shown for three different types—the aver- 
age, the young girl, and the matron. 

The different fabrics shown on the mannequins were ob- 
tained from Cheney Bros., Mallinson’s, Haas Bros., the Cela- 
nese Corporation, and many others. 

This exhibition drew quite a crowd and the Siegel manne- 
quins enhanced the fabrics in a very attractive manner and 
caused considerable praise and comment. 
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The Case for Hosiery Backgrounds 


Do Backgrounds Sell Merchandise? In This Instance They Did and at 
Less Than Usual Labor to the Displaymen—W hat They Obviate 


ACKGROUNDS? Don’t need ’em; we're sell- spending a few dollars extra, but more frequently is 
ing merchandise, not backgrounds!” Ever an expression of irritation against the whole tribe of 
hear this type of high-tempered outburst? window trimmers. “Backgrounds? Bosh! Put the 
Sometimes its based on opposition to goods in the window. The wood backs are plenty 








good enough. Besides, putting in a lot 
of fol-de-rol takes the shoppers’ eyes 
off of the goods. Doesn’t help us a bit.” 

Well, here’s a case where the back- 
ground was the whole show. Without 
it the window would have been a flat 
unimpressive affair despite the clever 
trimming that was part and parcel of 
it. It’s a trim that A. A. Matzer in- 
stalled for the F. & R. Lazarus Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, last summer. 
It’s a high-powered selling medium for 
hosiery and its power is chiefly in its 
background. 

This consisted of a red velour hang- 
ing brightened by a fabric poster with 
an appropriate design. It was eye-ar- 
resting, colorful, dynamic. It afforded 
a rich contrast to the pastel-hued hose 
before it, the cut-out stands on which 
they were draped, and the modern man- 
nequin reposing in a swing. Matzer 
accentuated its effectiveness by floor 
puffs of the same fabric, by a couple of 
cube stands covered likewise, and by 
wrought iron stands. A black floor 
covering harmonized with its deep color 
and added vigor to the presentation. 


Of course, the style of trimming was 
responsible for much of the window’s 
attractiveness, but it would not have 
exerted its full power if dynamic bal- 
ance had been its primary attraction. 

When M. R. McDonnell, of the 
Peterson-Harned-Von Maur Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, captured a prize in 
a recent Allen-A display contest, he had 
to fight off the handicap of a permanent 
background. To do this he was com- 
pelled to build up a pair of stocky units 
at the ends of his display, using leg 
forms, tee stand drapes, and cartons 





PROOF OF THE PUDDING—At the top 
is a view of the Lazarus trim that augmented 
hosiery sales through a strong background. 
Even casual inspection reveals its part in 
bringing out the values of the offerings. The 
center shows a trim by M. R. McDonell, 
Davenport, which arrived at the same ob- 
jectives by considerably more labor. The 
base, by G. D. Stewart, Durham, N. C., is 
another of the same type. 




















filled with masses of rosettes. By bulking color in 
this fashion he built up strong spots of brightness at 
these extremes. In the center, by flanking a seated 
mannequin with colorful window cards, placing a 
plaster set piece behind her, and arching over this 
attraction device with a huge garland of summer 
foliage, he offset the somberness of this section. At 
the extreme right he bolstered the most lightly 
trimmed unit with a large urn bearing a radiant 
bouquet. A novelty flooring resembling flagstone also 
came into play in the drive for a strong presentation. 

George D. Stewart, advertising and display man- 
ager for Tilley’s, Durham, N. C., met the same prob- 
lem with a massed formation of decoratives in a 
narrow, though deep, display before permanent back- 
grounds. From thé moulding of the center panels a 
pair of fabric posters was hung, providing a flash of 
brilliancy at the top of the rear wall. Then came a 
large vase holding a spreading bouquet. Before this 
setting he placed a model, seated alongside a low 
stand, on which were piles of boxes surmounted by 
leg-form drapes. Back of this, to the left, was a higher 
stand bearing a table which upheld tee stand drapes 
flanking a towering rack that supported a carton of 
puffed hose. In the extreme foreground a junior model 
was seated at the edge of a grass mat which covered 
most of the floor. At her right was another pile of 
boxes and a leg form, and in the intervening space were 
balls of the thread from which the hose were manu- 
ractured. 

Backgrounds for hosiery? Yes, if you would save 
time and labor. Much of the tinkering and experi- 
menting in trimming, much of the juggling of orna- 
ments, much of the massing and puffing so frequently 
indulged in can be obviated through their use. And 
there is an added virtue in the simplification which 
this move permits. It is in line with the demands of 
the times, and the expression of a dominant public 
craving. 





DAILY CATALOG CAUSES COMMENT 

The new 1929 catalog distributed a few weeks ago by 
Bert L. Daily, 126 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio, has caused 
considerable comment in the trade. In addition to listing a 
most complete line of supplies, tools and accessories, Mr. Daily 
has given many hints and information of general interest to 
those engaged in sign and card writing and selling. 

Mr. Daily features in his new “encyclopedia” every kind 
of equipment a sign man can possibly use in his business. 
His supply list shows a wide selection of “Perfect Stroke” 
brushes, pens, colors, inks, air brushes, kits and everything 
else a sign man could use. 

Prompt delivery has always been one of the axioms of the 
Daily establishment, and has been one of the factors con- 
tributing to its growth. It is now the largest firm of its kind 
in the United States. Shipments are made even by air mail 
whenever the occasion demands. 

A recent letter from Mr. Daily says that he has a limited 
number of catalogs remaining as an “over-run” of the latest 
edition, which are available on request from any of our sub- 
scribers not at present on his tremendous mailing list. 





W. Bartikoski, recently holding the position of display 
manager for C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, Ill., has re- 
signed and is now located in Madison, Wis. 
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A crepe paper made especially 
for fine window trims 


Beautiful, bright, clear colors, and lots 
of them — stretchy — strong — tough — 
sunfast—sagless—and easily workable 
—all rolled into one package. 


That’s Tuttle’s Crinkle Crepe for win- 
dow trims. You'll like it—it will put 
pep in your windows. Try it and see. 


Send for Booklet and Sample Folds 





















































If You Are Not Now a | 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
| This Order Blank Is 


| FOR YOU! 


You’re reading this issue and no doubt have 
found it offers a complete review of modern, 
up-to-date window and store display methods 
and experiences. You can’t get the full benefit | 
from The DISPLAY WORLD unless you get 
it regularly, and the cost is only $3.00 per year. | 
Use this order blank TODAY. 


ORDER BLANK i 








Penkles tee ; Rhee eee 192 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription te 
The DISPLAY WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 


number. 
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IMPORT Add 10c to checks for exchange; 50c addi- 
tional for Canadian and orders. 
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How to Trim With Crepe Paper 


The Place and Values of Tubes and Methods Used in Manufacturing 
Them—A Trim in Which They Play an Important Part 


By PAUL R. PEARSON 
Display Service, Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 








Tubes Constitute the Principal Decoratives of This Window. At the Left It Appears Prior to Placement of 
Merchandise. The Right Section Shows the Completed Window. 


N our last lesson I presented a window trim 
composed chiefly of drapes and explained 
that the drape was really the easiest and 
quickest form of window decorat:on to be 

had. The window I am offering this month, which is 
inade up almost entirely of tubes, is one almost as 
simple as the drape. It takes a little longer to con- 
struct this window, due to the fact that each tube has 
to be made and drawn separately, but you will be in- 
terested in learning how to make this design, because 
of its almost instant appeal. It is artistic, and yet 
there is not the overcrowded background that in some 
cases draws the viewer’s attention away from the mer- 
chandise on display. This is an important factor in 
trimming any window and should be given more than 
ordinary thought. Too many windows are merely 
artistic settings that hold the public’s gaze, thereby 
losing for the merchant their real value. If you should 
have cause to attract the public’s eye to some other 
point of the window, be sure there is some sales-pro- 
ducing reason for your action in so doing. Otherwise, 
after the viewer has noted your neat construction, 
and, perhaps, artistic effects, his interest should be 
directed to the merchandise. 

The first step in decorating this window is to cover 
all the walls with a light colored paper. This will 
mask any ill-appearing marks of the wall and add 
very much to the neatness of the finished job. To 
cover the walls, proceed as follows: Unroll a full roll 
of paper, fold at the center, and cut in two. Now you 
have two pieces, each five feet long. (Most crepe 


paper comes in rolls of 10-foot lengths.) Take one of 
these pieces, roll a stiffener of wood or cardboard in 
one end, and tack along the c<iling. Roll a stiffener in 
at the bottom, stretch down to the floor and tack. 
Proceed in this manner until all the walls have been 
covered. (By stiffener is meant a piece of cardboard 


or wood, the length of which should be equivalent to 
the width of the paper. A stick of about the stock of 
a yardstick I have always found to be perfect. ) 

After the walls have been covered, the next thing 
to do is to place the tubes as you see them in the 
photos. When placing the tubes always find the center 
of the back or sides you are working on, then place 
the tubes at each side of this center. Start the tubes 
at the top of the window and stretch them down to 
the center where you see the rosette. To make the 
tube, proceed in this manner: Cut a piece of paper 
about an inch and a half wide. The best way to do 
this is to slip about an inch and a half of the roll out 
of the end of the package and cut off. This piece will 
serve you for many tubes. Next, with the shiny side 
of the paper towards the walls, fold the end of your 
strip down twice in quarter-inch folds. Then fold the 
sides in so that, where your strip was originally an 
inch and a half wide, it now remains but half an inch. 
You have reduced it to one-third. Push a tack through 
the padded end you have formed by folding, and, hav- 
ing found your center, nail into position. Allow the 
remainder of your strip to drop to the floor. Now, if 
you have found the point to which the end of your 
tube should be stretched, cut the strip off about a foot 
short of that point. Fold this bottom end as you did 
at the top, stretch down and tack. After the center 
tube has been placed it will be simple to space the re- 
maining ones off correctly ; you wil! find this true as 
you go along. 

A rosette is placed at the point where all the ends 
of your tubes come together. A rosette is made in 
the following manner : Cut a piece of paper four inches 
wide and twelve inches long. Fold this piece but do 
not crease. Creasing will spoil your flower. Holding 
this folded piece in your left hand at the very end, 
simply turn it in your fingers, using the right hand 
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to make gathers in the remaining stock of paper. 
After the left hand has received all of the paper, you 
should either tie the loose bottom end with a string 
or place a tack in it to hold it. 

The valances are placed next. Slip abotit three 
inches of a roll of paper out of the package and cut a 
point in the end. Then cut a “U” in the point you 
have made. Take this cut end in the thumb and index 
finger and stretch. The border around the lower part 
of the window is made in the same manner. It is not 
as wide, of course, but the design remains the same. 
Then the floor is laid with the border around that and 
the trimming is finished. 

This window was originally used for a paint dis- 
play, but it is not necessary that you put it to this 
use if you do not choose. However, I want to call 
your attention once more to the placing of the signs, 
paint, charts, etc. There are exactly twelve cans of 
paint on display in this window. Not very many, to 
be sure, but enough, I believe, along with the adver- 
tising, to tell the public what you have for sale. A 
thousand cans of paint certainly would not:-have added 
anything but a mess to the appearance of the finished 
job. Guard yourself against the possibility of ‘failure 
by keeping your merchandise down to a mininjum. 
Your employer will be better pleased and you will 
have a more finished job by so doing. 


Are Your Methods Intensive 


(Continued from page 22) 

The volume piled up by “Oppenheim Day” was in 
keeping with the publicity. All prior records were 
shattered, all previous outpourings of patrons surpassed. 
Goods moved out of the house in prodigious quantities ; 
sales totals surprised even the most optimistic depart- 
ment hcads. 

But the order and discipline of house control was 
not impaired. By November 14, the day following, 
stocks were again in proper array, departments had re- 
sumed their usual gait, and appraisals of the results 
were in progress. On November 15 factories that had 
cooperated received the following letter : 

Again Oppenheim Day has far surpassed all previous 
events. Final records are not as yet complete, but our 
auditors are convinced that Tuesday, November 13, was the 
greatest day in our history. 

“It is gratifying to know how many friends we have in 
the city and in what a fine spirit they cooperated with us. 

“Kindly accept our thanks for your part in making Oppen- 
heim Day such a tremendous success.” 

Thus modern merchandisers gear up their machines 
for unprecedented effort, inflame their public with the 
spirit of thriftiness and draw them into the market 
places. Fairs of the middle ages, with their outpourings 
of teas and spices of the orient, the carpets and tapes- 
tries of central Asia and the art of Byzantium, held no 
more thrill for the pi!grims who flocked thither. Coun- 
cils of pale-face traders and red-skinned braves in the 
American wilderness bore no more appeal. In a spec- 
tacular age the delights of the “show” and “circus” still 
draw their thousands. In the annually recurring “day 
of days” the astute merchandiser proves himself a 
worthy successor to his forebears in barter and trade. 
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“Display Equipment Headquarters”—that’s exactly 
what they are. 


Here you'll find a really wonderful display of Pierre 
Imans’ Finest-of-All Mannequins with backgrounds 
and gorgeous settings that really do them justice. 
Here we have our new presentations in modern 
equipment—designs that are strikingly different— 
out of the ordinary—modern in every sense. Here 
you'll find our complete line in practical arrange- 
ment, easy to select and worthy of your choice. 


The door knob was made to fit your hand. Come 
in—get acquainted with the 1929 edition of Curtis- 
Leger. 


Our catalog should be in your 
hands for your spring requirements. 
Write for it. 


Curtis-Leger Fixture ba, 


Sole Distributors in U. S. A. for Pierre Imans’ Mannequins. 
341 SO. FRANKLN ST. CHICAGO 
New York Show Rooms: 1440 Broadway 
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“House of Light” Prizes Awarded 


Villages of Cartons Dominate Windows of Electrical Dealers as 
Decorators Vie for Honors in National Mazda Competition 


NNOUNCEMENT of the awards in the dis- 

play contest fostered by the National Lamp 

Works to promote the sale of home as- 

sortment cartons shows the Central Electric 

Company, of Watsonville, Calif., as the principal prize 

winner. A veritable blizzard of window photos swirled 

into the National’s office throughout September and 

October, according to its publicity division, forcing 

three neutral judges to wrestle with a hard problem in 
arriving at their decisions. 

Under the rules which had been announced to 

dealers: at the beginning of the competition, prizes of 





N 


$60 for the first award, $25 
for the second, and $15 for 
the third, were to be dis- 
tributed. So keen was the 
rivalry for the honors, how- 
ever, that the judges found it 
impossible to make their de- 
cisions in just this’ fashion. 
Jack North, of the Cleve- 
land Electrical League; C. L. 
Dunn, manager of the Ohio 
Public Service Company, and 


TIED FOR THIRD PRIZE.— 
Katherine Innes, bookkeeper and 
window trimmer for the Ramsay- 
King Electric. Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, designed this attractive 
display. The Jarge doll house in 
the center with its rows of lamps 
emphasized the purpose of the 
J campaign. 





Maxton R. Davies, of Foster & Davies, advertising 
specialists, who made the awards, found it necessary 
to take different steps in allotting the third prize. 
They experienced little difficulty in settling upon 
the Watsonville display for the first prize or in pick- 
ing E. H. Lindsay’s window for the St. Joseph Rail- 
way, Light, Heat & Power Company, St. Joseph, Mo., 
for second prize. But three trims of equal rating 
popped up in the struggle for third place and the 
judges eased their conscience by splitting the prize 
between the three contestants. 
Katherine Innes, bookkeeper and window trimmer 
for the Ramsay-King 
NC] Electric Co., Hutch- 
™~ inson, Kansas, cap- 
: tured one of these 
awards with an at- 
tractive display show- 
ing a large doll house. 
The Nolan Hardware 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

























WINNER OF SECOND 
PRIZE—This window, 
by E. H. Lindsay, St. 
Joseph Railway, Light, 
Heat & Power Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., showed a 
village of the cardboard 
houses which serve as’ 
cartons for the National 
mazda home assoriments. 
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took another, and M. A. Bryte, Inc., San Fran- oy 
cisco, Calif., won the third with a glorification 
of National cartons. 

The first prize winner was a presentation of 
a miniature house with the front cut away re- 
vealing furnishings and lighting equipment. The 
house sat at the back of two grass mats form- 
ing a “lawn” bisected by a tiny walk. Cartons, 
rows of lamps and tiny houses were placed upon 
this stretch of green, and the extremes of the 
display bordering it on both sides served as sites 
for smaller houses of cardboard construction 

(Continued on page 70) 


Tiny “houses” made of mazda car- 
tons rose tier upon tier in the win- 
dow of the Nolan Hardware Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, like the pueblos of 
the ancient cliff dwellers. Massed 
in this fashion they constituted bar- 
ricades across the ends of the win- 
dow and directed the vision to the 
center, where a lithographed panel 
was shown, 


HONORABLE MENTION — This 

bright window display, arranged by 

the Ohio Power Co., of Lima, was 

a strong contender for the prize 

money. The background of autumn 

leaves added a pleasing suggestion 
of the season. 


M. A. Bryte, Inc., San Francisco, 
won five dollars of the prize money 
for this glorification of the home 
assortment carton. With the blue 
carton bellboy at the door and an 
interior effect cleverly produced by 
the lighted trims in either “win- 
dow,” a remarkable display has 


been created. 
yy 


This window, 
with its invit- 
ing home car- 
ton village, 
portrayed 
with such 
faithful detail 
as the tiny 
street lights— 
with its un- 
usual and ef- 
fective use of 
lamps as a 
background — 
received the 
highest award 
of the judges. 
The Central 
Electric Com- 
pany, of Wat- 
sonville, Cal., 
designed this 
very attractive 


/4 window. 
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Ornament a Necessity for Shoe Display 


Huge Increase in Volume of Vehicular Traffic Makes It Imperative to 
Strengthen Footwear Windows With Set Pieces and Special Fixtures 


N the realm of shoe display the department 
stores have been most active in developing 
settings that have brought out ware attractive- 
ness. During the last two years this tendency 

has been greatly accelerated by the far-reaching ad- 
vances seen in all forms of department store trimming. 
It is a natural sequence of improvement in window 
technique rather than an increasing appreciation of the 
necessity for better promotion of this type of goods, 


but it has done so much to benefit the shoe field that the 
resulting displays can be cited to the rank and file of 
shoe stores with a stentorian command to “Go and do 
likewise.” 

In a day when pedestrian traffic is equalled by that 
of the motor, trimming cannot be devoted expressly 
to those on foot. More and more it is necessary to 
resort to attraction devices to rivet the attention of a 
swift-moving public that passes at some distance from 
the window. In doing this the 
poster, the spectacular back- 
ground or arresting set-piece is 
valuable. This is particularly 
true of shoes. 

Small as they are, they can- 
not be depended upon to serve 
as attractions when the passer 
is a rod away. Under this 
handicap they become indefinite 
objects whose materials, crafts- 
manship and quality are indis- 
cernible until closer approach is 
made. 

Inducing this reaction is the 
primary purpose of every strik- 
ingly novel window composition. 
It is no easy task. So great is 
the speed and so crushing the 
demands for time upon the. 
average person that he will not 
turn out of his course except 
under unusual pressure. More 
often than otherwise this action 
is produced by novelty, a human 
interest setting or by massing 
of color. 

A very apt illustration of 
this type of window is found in 
a design fashioned by George 
R. Russell for the William 








Hengerer Company, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., early in the summer. 
This was a color symphony 
before permanent backgrounds 
of costly woods. Strong  bi- 
symmetric balance dictated the 
introduction of five special 





ATTRACTION DEVICES — The 
cut-out shoe in George R. Russell’s 
display at the William Hengerer 
Co., Buffalo, has the attraction 
force required for today’s displays. 
Simultaneously it symbolizes and 
captivates; his cylindrical stands in 
the center illustration show another 
good means of reinforcing his 
wares. The base, by T. W. Jones, 
Shreveport, La., combines flooring, 
walls and decoratives in the support. 
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“ettageres” placed at regular intervals across the win- 
dow, while a large cut-out shoe was mounted on a 
pedestal at the rear of the center fixture. At each end 
was a small fixture with shelves in silver and the ¢x- 


teriors in black. Next to them were slightly larger 
units with coral red shelves and black sides, while the 
center ettagere was lined with gold and its outer sides 
painted black. The small outer pieces were mounted on 
circular plateaus with black rims and gold tops. The 
center pedestal and the cut-out shoe above it were fin- 
ished in gold, coral red, black and silver. 

Another trim equally retentious was effected by 
setting off lacquered stands of varying height with a 
silver hanging. Angular lines were maintained in a 
perfect bi-symmetric balance, which was obtained by 
division of the display into three units. The outer sec- 
tions were contrived to form a triangular variation of 
the pyramid and consisted of five pieces, the first very 
low, the next the highest in the series and the remain- 
der successively lower. The center unit was made up of 
six stands, each of the outer pieces being high and those 
within being in turn a step lower. By this arrangement 
the effect of an inverted arc was obtained. All of the 
units were mounted on plateaus. 

T. Willard Jones, of the Phelps Shoe Co., Inc., of 
Shreveport, La., is the designer of a spring shoe display 
that makes good use of set pieces in breaking up the 
monotony of a caenstone wall. This artistic attraction 
device took the form of an archway, and was produced 
by imbedding small pieces of colored glass in a plastic 
base to fashion a mosaic. In front of this Jones placed 
an imitation iron gate. Smaller arches at each side 
were covered with imitation grill work and lined with 
parchment paper backed up with colored lights that 
flashed through it at intervals. The complete back- 
ground, the imitation caenstone, and the arches were 
planned and manufactured in the Phelps Company’s 
workshops. 





Shallower Spaces and Lighter Trims 


These Are Savers of Time and Money and Contributors 
to Greater Profits Through Stronger Presentation 


By S. H. SILK 
Display Manager, N. Snellenburg & Company, Philadelphia 


US fixtures are mostly of wrought iron and wood, 

though blocks of all kinds of shapes, and colors, 
screens and ‘“‘what-not” stands are also used. Some of 
our fixtures are illuminated with colored lights. We 
have overhead lighting effects in our windows, and at 
times use floodlights with color. We have had quite a 
lot of favorable comment on our windows. 

I might add that we cut down their depth from 
seven feet six inches to four feet six inches, thereby 
changing the appearance, and also taking a very small 
amount of merchandise, thus serving a double purpose. 
First, the effect of a lighter trimmed window is that the 
merchandise stands out more prominently and to better 
advantage, and the prospective customer can concentrate 
more on what is shown; secondly, the department bene- 
fits by not having so much merchandise on display, 
thereby cutting down loss from fading and handling 
and not having to carry such large stocks. 
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Greater Display Possibilities 
—and New Economies 


ORNELL opens up new 

display opportunities for 
you. The great strength and 
remarkable lightness of this 
adaptable material—its easy 
working qualities—its specially 
prepared surface—will enable 
you to achieve effects that you 
would not atiempt with a less 
versatile material. And all this 
with distinct economy. 


Cornell is used by the country’s 
foremost display men to pro- 
duce fine backgrounds, special 
shapes, cut-outs, signs and 
many other types of display 
material. A perfect base for 
any decorative finish. 


Your local lumber dealer will 
tell you all about Cornell’s ad- 
vantages. Or write direct to 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


190 N. State Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Insuring Appeal for Lingerie Trims 


Daintiness, the Essential Attribute, Is Imparted to the Installation by 
Careful Choice of Colors—Luxurious Settings Beneficial 


AINTINESS, the essential attribute of lin- 
gerie, finds its acknowledgment in displays 
for the holiday period and special trims re- 
quired for exploitation during late winter. 

With thorough-going appreciation of this requisite, 
the windowmen whose creations are illustrated in the 











Peach garments relieved by silver backgrounds appear at the 
top in a display by W. R. Noren, Pelletier Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa; the center, by E. Arkow, Arnold Constable & Co., New 
York, utilizes a textured architectural back; the base, by J. R. 
Patton, Ayres’, Indianapolis, screens caenstone with silver. 





plates accompanying this discussion have approached 
their task, and have set noteworthy examples. 

William R. Noren, of the Pelletier Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa, made his holiday window of intimate ap- 
parel memorable by a color scheme of appealing com- 
binations. The garments that were featured were all 
in peach shades, making it necessary to present them 
against backgrounds of strong contrasting or neutral 
colors. Because of the drabness of wintry skies. Noren 
chose to avoid the crashing contrasts of black or red 
and covered his backgrounds instead with a silver 
hanging. The floor was carpeted with a similar shade. 
These moves raised the visibility of the window meas- 
ureably, avoiding shadows, and providing an amply 
neutral garb for the backgrounds. Touches of color 
were introduced through a bank of crystal holly trees 
in red and green. 

An architectural background in two colors with 
walls shaped to assist division of displayed wares into 
independent units marked a lingerie window which 
Edward Arkow, display manager for Arnold Con- 
stable & Company, New York City, installed during 
the firm’s one hundred and first birthday celebration. 
Arkow delved into the future for the theme of these 
displays, astonishing New Yorkers by the forecasts of 
a vastly changed style of dress to be expected as the 


* present century wears on. But the style of trimming 


made no rash departures from late developments of 
modernism. The lingerie unit was unmistakably a sell- . 
ing window, bringing out the beauty of the displayed 
garments in surroundings which added to their lustre. 
The ultra-modern mannequin, the wrought iron stands 
for accessories, the sparklingly new tee stands be- 
spoke the smartness of the exposition and the wares. 
Cube displayers and shallow niches in the background 
echoed the claim. 

Arkow’s decorative skill was demonstrated in his 
deft use of “broken balance” and arrangement of his 
floor. The protruding jet of wall near the right end 
of the window admirably balanced the figure at the 
left. The garment in the niche likewise bore up that 
shown on a. high tee stand farther to the left. The 
wrought iron stand for perfumes and toiletries which 
appeared near the center, in turn served as the com- 
pensator for the tee stand drape at its right. Over the 
floor, the displays of toilet articles were so well placed 
that there were no ugly gaps. The composition, as a 
whole, was all that could be expected of a great metro- 
politan store and stands as a pattern for artistic and 
productive installations of these goods. 

From Indianapolis comes an example of the style 
affected by the display director of a house with metro- 
politan leanings. John R. Patton has clothed the win- 
dows of L. S. Ayres & Company with distinction 
throughout his lengthy tenure of his post; he con- 
tinues to do. so in an era when many of his contem- 
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Contrast Obtained by Placing Pastel Hued Garments Before Black Hangings Gave Force to F. X. Marx’s Window at 
Manchester’s, Madison, Wis.; at the Right is a Recent Millinery Window by Marx 


poraries struggle to adjust themselves to the con- 
founding features of.modernism. But Patton did not 
find the transition period difficult. From the outset 
he has turned thumbs down on the bizarre and far- 
fetched, declining to embrace momentary fads simply 
because of their newness. His earliest versions of mod- 
ernism were remarkable for their resemblance to the 
ultra-simple styles now being affected by the German 
modernists. No cubes or triangles of large proportions 
went into his settings; no disturbing geometrical nov- 
elties invaded them. First and last, he insisted upon 
clear and dignified backgrounds, readily adapted to a 
variety of goods and permitting quick changes. 


His contribution to the illustrations in the accom- 
panying plate shows how ‘successfully his plans are 
carried out. Caenstone walls are partially covered by 
a silver screen transected by columns of appliqued 
crooks. A metallic tree in holiday colors at the right 
completes the transformation of the surroundings be- 
gun by the hanging, at the same time balancing the 
pretty figure seated on a bench at the left. Her 
negligee is the feature of the trim, bringing attention 
to focus upon the window. But the wrought iron 
stands and the powder room furniture near the man- 
nequin reveal a handful of filmy garments in studied 
carelessness that please the eye and add to the realism 
of the scene. A well-placed card,. which, despite its 
importance, is not permitted to dominate the fore- 
ground, caps the display’s appeal with the revelation 
that the finery was of French manufacture. 

Contrast was the instrument by which F. X. Marx, 
display manager for Harry S. Manchester, Inc., Madi- 
son, Wis., brought-attention to a recent lingerie win- 
dow. Black draperies clothed his background, bring- 
ing out with striking force the color of his set pieces 
and the garments that were placed before them. Mod- 
ernism, influenced by futurism, dominated the show- 
ing, finding expression in a three-panel screen with 
the top of each section cut away to form sharp angles ; 
also in a cube displayer whose steps served as stands 
for perfumes and atomizers. 


HarvardAdvertising Jury Organized 


Group Named to. Award Prizes for Leading Accom- 
plishments in Single Ads and Campaigns 


i Sees jury for the Harvard Advertising Awards, founded 
by Edward W. Bok in 1923, will be composed of the fol- 
lowing members for the 1928 competition: 

Elmer Adler, in charge of the Pynson Printers, New York 
City; Lewis C. Gandy, typographic director, New York Mono- 
type Composition Company, New York City; Nelson S. 
Greensfelder, advertising manager, Hercules Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del.; Joseph B. Mills, publicity director, 
J. L. Hudson Company, department store, Detroit; William 
F. Rogers, advertising manager, Boston Evening Transcript, 
Boston; Thomas L. Ryan, Pedlar and Ryan, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York City; Guy Smith manager of advertising 
and research, Libby, McNeil and Libby, Chicago; P. L. 
Thomson, publicity manager, Western Electric Company, 
New York City; Richard J. Walsh, president. The John 
Day Company, printers, New York City; R. R. Wasson, treas- 
urer and general manager, Clark Lighter Company, Inc., 
New York City; Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, professor of mar- 
keting, Harvard Business School; Neil H. Borden, associate 
professor of advertising, Harvard Business School. 

The jury commenced its work on January 31 in the Baker 
Library of the Harvard Business School, where the material 
is on exhibit. More than twice as many firms have submitted 
material for this competition than competed last year, ac- 
cording to the Harvard authorities. 

The following awards are to be made this year: (1) A gold 
medal for distinguished services to advertising; (2) four 
prizes of $1,000 each for distinguished individual advertise- 
ments, most effective in illustration in text, in display line, 
and in typography; (3) four prizes of $2,000 each for adver- 
tising campaigns, for a national campaign for a_ specific 
product or merchandise, for a general or institutional cam- 
paign, for a campaign of industrial products. 

The winners will be announced at a dinner in their honor 
at the Harvard Business School, to be held around March 1. 





STILL FILM USED IN PROJECTOR 

Inquiries coming to the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company. 
Rochester, N. Y., regarding their automotic motion picture 
projector following publicaton of particulars of its manu- 
facture in the December, 1928, DISPLAY WORLD. reveal a 
misconception of the film used, it is said. The manufacturers 
point out that roll film is not used, but one picture being 
projected at a time. These are changed automatically and 
the series is repeated as soon as it is finished. 
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Overcoming the Price Hazard 


How Furniture Displaymen Are Demonstrating That Quality and 
Style May Be Employed to Combat Price Competition 


HE unfortunate part of furniture merchandis- 
ing from the standpoint of the simon-pure 
furniture dealer is the stress that is placed 

It cannot be denied that outlay is 





an issue of great importance to the purchaser, second 
only, perhaps, to terms. Both are often if not more 
frequently sold to the furniture buyer than the goods 
that constitute the basis for the transactions. 

There is at least one period 
in the year when this trend is 
forgotten and a changed attitude 
pervades the furniture house. 
This is at Christmas, when a 
huge amount of business is done 
on small wares. During this 
time the tendency is to consider 
merchandise as gifts of furni- 
ture rather than furniture as 
gifts. Price is not a major 
issue, nor is it essential to re- 
member many of the other 
effects of ordinary selling. The 
purchaser is not concerned with 
blending his new acquisition 
with interior decorations, or its 
effect upon other pieces with 
which it will be combined. At 
other times these issues can be 
ignored, in many instances, only 
if the price is the dominant con- 
sideration. In doing this, how- 
ever, the house places itself on 
a level with the poorest peddlers . 
of terms and poor merchandise. 

Appeals to careful buyers 
can be predicated more success- 
fully upon materials, styles and 
workmanship. In printed ad- 
vertisement and in shop window 
alike these factors can be suc- 
cessfully stressed. This is par- 
ticularly true of the window 











whose revealing exposition of 
the ware makes its composition 
and quality instantly apparent. 

In the accompanying plate 
of illustrations methods used in 
accomplishing these results are 


WHY TO. BUY REASONS— 
Christmas furniture windows are 
usually heavy and formless. J. L. 
Dexter gets away from this jumble 
in the first display and brings out 
the quality of his goods in a forceful 
manner. Modern decoration is por- 
trayed in the center, where W. A. 
McCormick, formerly with the Bos- 
ton Store, Ch'cago, shows how to 
relate furniture and drapes, In the 
base he reveals the ancestry of cer- 
tan “theatrical fabrics” by com- 
paring them with old tapestries. 
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brought out with force and clarity. The top shows how 
J. L. Dexter, display manager for J. M. Hartley & Son 
Company, of Fairmont, W. Va., handled gift wares 
during the holiday period. It is instantly plain that 
Dexter avoided the crowded and unsightly arrays which 
disfigure the windows of many furniture houses at this 
period. His display was placed in the window of the 
new structure which houses the firm’s furniture section, 
and will, in the course of time, be incorporated in the 
store’s new home. It contained a handsomely paneled 
permanent background, whose woods were splendidly 
fitted to support and dignify the pieces shown before it. 
The polished floor was also suited to the purpose, and 
Dexter showed excellent judgment in leaving both vir- 
tually free of ornament. Save for a holiday set piece 
at the junction of the left wall and the back and two 
perpendicular pieces with holly and star decoratives, 
which simply denoted the appropriateness of the fea- 
tured goods for Christmas gifts, there was no attempt 
at embellishment. Prices were revealed on inconspicu- 
ous tickets supported by tasteful wooden holders that 
harmonized with the surroundings. 


A feature of the Dexter composition, which is given 
comparatively little thought by the average furniture 
displayman, was the balance achieved by gradually ele- 
vating the height from the extremes of the ell to the 
level of the set piece in the corner and allowing it to 
fall at the right. A console table in the ell was the 
foundation, followed by an armchair with a back that 
slightly topped the table. Then came a china closet 
almost as tall as the set piece. At the right of the deco- 
rative was a bookcase of equal height. Descent at the 
right was ¢ffected by introduction of a chair, a sewing 
cabinet, and, finally, a magazine rack. In the fore- 
ground, small pieces were placed in such order that the 
space was well filled. 


The quality note was sounded craftily in a display 
at the Boston Store, in Chicago, when Display Manager 
McCormick stressed the relation of draperies to furni- 
ture. Primarily, the window was intended to bring out 
the harmonies of modern furniture in settings executed 
in the modern manner. But the suite was designed upon 
lines wh:ch did not depart widely from established and 
traditional styles, and there was an air of comfort and 
ease about the display which is all too often completely 
divorced from the ultra-modernist exhibits. It was 
plainly in keeping with the tastes and art preferences of 
the majority and within the requirements, if not the 
price range, of this great army. But so complete was 
the setting, so artfully reproducing the well-furnished 
living room of middle class America, that it carried 
home to the viewer an impelling appeal to purchase. 
The interesting feature of this window is that it was 
prepared chiefly as a prestige builder rather than a sales 
medium. That it surprised its creators in its selling 
power is borne out by ample testimony. 


A.sister display devoted to an array of theatrical 
fabrics included a number of old tapestries which were 
part of an exhibit in the store’s antique shop. Shown 
against a dark fabric background and ticketed so that 
the passer could speedily distinguish them, they aroused 
much interest. 
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_ Announcing-- 
A New Catalogue 
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@ THE BRISCHOGRAPH 


For Display Men, Card and Sign Writers and Poster Artists 


The Brischograph is a projection lantern 15x 10x9 inches, made of 
polished iron. Will enlarge newspaper, magazine, photos or sketches 
of 7x7 inches up to billboard size. Reproduces colored pictures in 
their colors. It’s easy to make life size posters, cut outs and back 
ground panels. Simply place picture, switch on lights, focus to size 
wanted and draw with pencil pen or brush direct. Find out what 
similar lanterns cost. ‘The Brischograph sells for only $25.00 BE- 
CAUSE, YOU BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER. Comes complete 
with switch cord and plug EXCEPT LAMPS. Two 150-watt lamps 
are sufficient for ordinary work. Send for descriptive booklet. 
Now in Its Second Successful Year 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
92 E. LAKEVIEW AVE. COLUMBUS, O. 











LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 
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How Can We Appeal to the Majority? 


This Is the Issue Before the Utility Displayman 





Few Appliances 


Possess Attractive Lines—What Shall We Capitalize? 


By STUART BRATESMAN 
Window Display Advertising, Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 


OW can the gas company displayman present 
his company’s appliances in a setting that will 
appeal to the majority of the people who pass 
his windows? This question should be fore- 

most in the utility displayman’s mind constantly. 

Displaying bulky commodities calls for an entirely 
different “attack” on the public than department store 
window dressing. The gas company offers few, if any, 
appliances that can be sold on their beauty alone. It is 
the problem of the displayman to present the conveni- 
ence-serving appliances in a clear, concise setting that 
will have an appeal to almost everyone. 

Injecting a “human interest touch” will greatly add 
to the effectiveness of a gas window. By designing his 
display around an amusing incident that could happen 
to anyone, the displayman approaches the passerby with 


an understandable medium. This type of display is 
also very effective when applied to any seasonal display 
ad. By having a cartoon figure explaining the message, 
and the tersest of copy, the displayman will have a 
quick-reading and interesting advertisement. 

The psychology of driving home a terse idea should 
not be overlooked. People in this day and age have very 
little time to stop and “rubber-neck” at the gas com- 
pany windows. They usually have some place to go 
and are in a hurry to get there. The displayman must 
tell his story as simply as possible if he is to derive the 
best results from his windows. 

By implanting a thought of convenient service in a 
person’s mind in a very amusing manner, the gas dis- 
playman goes a long way toward ultimately making 
another consumer for his company. 
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“Human Interest Windows Well Flavored With Hunor” Is Bratesman’s Recipe for Winning Attention 
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Reflector Announces Contest Prizes 


Effort to Inspire Electrical Dealers to Stress of Goods 
as Gifts Culminates 


| 3g the Better Window Display contest recently conducted by 
the Reflector & Illuminating Company, Chicago, among 
electrical contractors, jobbers and dealers, the judges have 
made the following decisions for the cash prizes: Wm. Red- 
mond. Southwest Electrical Sales Company, Chicago, III., first 
prize, $100; P. & A. Electric Supply Company, Mansfield, 





First Prize Window of William Redmond 
Ohio, second prize, $60; H. S. Kolts, Canfield Supply Com- 
pany, Kingston, N. Y., third prize, $40. 

This firm wishes to thank all those who enrolled in this 
contest and cooperated by sending photographs of their win- 
dow displays. Unfortunately, some of the photographs re- 
ceived were of displays other than electrical merchandise, 
and, accordingly, could not be entered in the contest. The 
judges of the contest were as follows: J. W. Collins, secre- 
tary, Electrical Contractors’ Association, Chicago, IIl.; Geo. 
J. Cowan, president, Koester School of Window Display, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and E. H. Leaker, display maanger, Henry C. 
Lytton & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 





Grant’s to Open Jacksonville Store 


Swiftly Expanding Chain Signs Lease for Hotel 
Buildings in Florida Metropolis 


NE of America’s finest popular priced department stores 

is promised for the corner of Main and West Adams 
Street, Jacksonville, Fla., by the lease just signed between 
Ernest L. Hill, Jacksonville realtor, and the W. T. Grant 
Company, of New York. : 

The W. T. Grant Company operates over 220 popular 
priced department stores in the United States. In the prop- 
erty which it has taken, it will open one of its roomiest and 
most spacious stores. One of the features of the new store 
will be a soda fountain and lunch counter, which will be one 
of the largest in Jacksonville. 

The property concerned in the lease is now occupied by 
the hotels Jackson and Albert. The Grant Company has 
leased this property facing forty-nine feet on Main Street and 
seventy-two feet on West Adams Street and 148 feet deep. 
The property on the immediate corner is being retained by 
Mr. Hill, and there will be built here three or four small 
shops and the entrance to the hotel. The main floor of the 
two buildings will be thrown into one huge open space, which 
will house the Grant store. Receiving rooms, rest yooms and 
stock rooms: for the new store will be located on part of the 
second floor of what is now the Hotel Albert. 

Immediately upon signing the lease, work of reconstruc- 
tion began. The Grant Company’s extensive alterations are 
being made by Mr. Hill in opening up the main floor and re- 
building and refinishing the interior. When finished this will 
be one of the finest stores in the south. Completion is 
scheduled for May 1. 

The W. T. Grant Company, although new to Jacksonville, 
is not new in the southeastern part of the United States. 
Already very successful and popular stores of this group are 
operating in Tampa and Ybor City, while a lease is held in 
Miami. Other Grant stores in the southeast are located in 
Mobile, Macon and Atlanta. 
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“WINNING WINDOWS” 


For 85 years Dazian’s enjoyed the highest 
prestige as creators of atmosphere. Dis- 
play Managers are invited to enlist 
Dazian’s resources for special displays. 


BEAUTIFUL and INEXPENSIVE 


drapery, panel and floor covering in 
every conceivable color and style of 
fabric—vivid moderns, designed by Da- 
zian’s—conventional and original back- 
grounds, decorative panels appropriate 
for seasonal or featured sales. A full 
range of qualities. Advantageous prices. 
Full and confidential cooperation in 
executing distinctive and unusual dis- 
plays. 


Send Now for New Illustrated 
Catalog and Samples—FREE 


Designers D A Z I A N : S pag ve at 
Importers 144 West 44th St., Los Amecies 


Manufacturers 
New j P. 
York City, . ie & aris, France 












































A-tune With the Time! 
The New 


ONLI-WA 


—— Accessory Display 
€ Stand for Spring 


Onli-Wa fixtures for Spring 
are decidedly dernier-cri. 
Refreshing originality for 
displays in step with !’arte 
moderne. No. 713 (illus- 
trated) in maple and walnut 
combination. 
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See the complete 
Onli-Wa line. Write 


for new catalog— 





No. 15—now ready. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE ONLI-WA FIXTURE CO. 


Dept. D. W. 
St. Paul Ave. Dayton, O. 


New York Office: Display Center, 1440 Broadway 
Chicago Office: Display Mart, 7th Floor, Medinah Bldg. 
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Alike In Advertising and Windows 


When the Year’s Greatest Selling Event Comes Around All Publicity 
Media Take on Same Form—Backgrounds and Layouts Identical 


By EP DARCY 
Display Manager, The Paris, Great Falls, Montana 


OVEMBER is Paris Month in Great Falls” 
was the slogan under which we went into 
battle on November Ist. The trumpets were 
sounded loud and long, and with good rea- 
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BEGINNING TOMORROW 


: The Greatest Sale 
IA 

















of All the Year 
NOVEMBER If 


A Compelling 30-Day 
Economy Event With 
New Specials Added 
Every Day 


? 


Thousands of Dollars 
Worth of Fresh, New 
Goods at Surprising- 
ly Low Prices 


9 


‘ INCREASE IN /// 
SALES Y 


An Event in 
Keeping With the Pro- 
gressiveness of a Good Store and 


af the Great Prosperity of a Splendid City a 


Tying Windows and Advertising Together—Form of the Ads 
















son. It was the last of these events that would be cele- 
brated in the building we are now occupying. Steadily, 


day by day, the builders are raising the walls of the 
new edifice into which the Paris is to shortly move. 

“Let’s all pull together” ran the summons in a 
house bulletin. ‘This is the last November in the old 
building. Let’s make something worth while to shoot 
at next year.” So we all plunged in with a will to 
make the sale a memorable event, to engage in a 30- 
day drive for a $50,000 increase in sales. 

Advertising and display executives worked hand 
in hand in: preparation and execution of publicity. 
The same style was affected in both newspaper copy 
and windows, and echoed again in the interior, where 
show cards picked up the motif and kept it before 
hurrying shoppers. 

It consisted of an angular panel with fluted ends 
surrounding an oval, which bore the phrasing, “Thirty 
Day Drive for $50,000 Increase in Sales.” From above 
two wedges drove down through the upper sections, 
burying sharp points in the rims of the ovals. Athwart 
these was the expressive clarion cry, “Paris Month,” 
modeled in modernistic characters. 

This was used in the newspaper announcements 
that preceded the sale and in the copy that was used 
during its pendency. In our windows it was converted 
into the decorative devices that fretted our back- 
grounds. High in the window, standing out over the. 
massed units below, were these wall board fashionings 




















The Design Which Was Used in Every Background Along the Front During “Paris Month” 
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painted in the modern manner. The letters and wedges 
were cut out of wall board and raised one and a half 
inches above their bases to insure novelty and attrac- 
tiveness. The broad base panels were also cut out and 
raised to produce the impression of solidity. 

The store was divided into two groups of virtually 
equal numbers, and employees were urged, after com- 
pleting sales in their own departments, to suggest ar- 


ticles i : peo DISPLAY ! 
es in other departments belonging to their groups. 
A grand prize was given to the side that piled up the MA NA GERS. 


largest percentage of increase over 1927. Special 
prizes were also provided for the departments in each 





Do your windows express 
individuality and artistic 
taste? 


We have created a num- 
ber of very effective 
fabrics reflecting the mod- 
ern trend and will be very 
glad to send you samples 











upon request. 
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The Giant Cake That Marked the Falk Event | TWO NEW CATALOGS! | 


~— rua oe liao - <t No. 36-C Store Display Fixtures 
preceding year. viduals were similarly rewarded. | A - 
I 5. , No. 36-D China Easels, Display Racks 


| 
a a i | No. 992 (Lower Left) PRICE CARD STAND—34"x5\”" Fra 
Giant Cake Features k alk Birthday | Heights, 4”, 6” or 8”. Flat upright width 1%”. Base 3”x4” ented 
| 
| 





| 
to upright. | 


Sixtie : iversary of Boise Fir Is 3 = es hy No. 833-3 (Lower Right) HOSIERY DISPLAY STAND—Ad- 
Sixtieth _<dnniversary of Boise. Firm is Marked y justable. Swinging Arms. Height 20”. Adjusts to 39”. Brass 
Window Spectacle and Cake Distribution | tubing %”. Upright and arms 4”. Cross arms 3-16’x8”. Curved 
| arms extend 10” and adjust up and down on tubing. Also sup- 

3y JACK KENNEDY ; plied with other bases. 








Display Manager, Falk Mercantile Co., Boise, Idaho [ x ———T ee 





HEN the Falk Mercantile Company celebrated its sixtieth oe 
anniversary recently, a huge birthday cake was installed 
in a prominent window. The cake was seven feet in diameter Ss 
and nine feet high, and was crested with sixty electric candles. ee L 
The anniversary sale, which started on November 4, was | SOS es 
given a touch of the romantic on the following Thursday, sale ieee are 
when two thousand miniature cakes were distributed. Some 
of these little favors contained coins ranging from five to 
twenty-five cents. 














A new catalogue issued by J. B. Timberlake & Sons, 
Jackson, Mich., devotes thirty pages to an exposition of metal 
display fixtures modeled on modern lines. “For nearly fifty 
years Timberlake metal and wire display fixtures have been 
preferred by department, general and chain stores for every 
sales and and advertising purpose,” says the preface to the 


Write for Your 
Catalogs Today! > 
booklet. “The present catalogue now lists many new num- g y 


bers and designs, the need for which has been created by | . 
modern merchandising and sales methods.” J. B. Timberlake & Sons, Inc. 


A. G. Anderson has been appointed display manager for JACKSON, MICH. 
Crowley. Milner & Company, Detroit. eRe POMONA E RS SUNDER AE AOD SS RO LT Deemer 





MODERNISM IS TIMBERLAKE THEME | i 
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Display Modes for Jewelry Specialties 


Costume Jewelry, Clocks and Silverware Require Careful H andling— 
Still in Ranks of Products to Which Technique Is Being Adapted 


OSTUME jewelry, clocks and silverware hold 

a prominent place in the list of goods which 

are in common demand. ‘They consti-- 

tute a prominent element in the stock of 

every jeweler; they also yield a creditable profit to 
the department store. Moreover, there 1s such a va- 
riety’of form and design among them that what 1s 
appropriate for the department store is frequently 





considered by the jeweler as wholly outside his pale. 
But, regardless of the character of the house from 
which they may be obtained, all require careful dis- 
play and many items are still in the ranks of those 
products to which display technique is still not wholly 
adapted. 

Few jewelers make a determined bid for volume 
sale$. on “pearls,” products which have come into 
vogue in recent years. They 
are, however, sources of ready 
profits for department stores 
and bring into the house pat- 
rons whose presence usually 
proves the cause of larger sales 
in other departments. The va- 
riety of displays evolved for 
them is infinite, ranging from 
very simple drapes to intricate 
compositions in which  thou- 
sands of the tiny “jewels” are 
used. A typical trim is that re- 
cently fashioned by August J. 
Roeder, display manager for 
the William H. Block Com- 











pany, Indianapolis. This em- 
ploys the familiar principle of 
utilizing a large attraction de- 
vice in conjunction with the 
goods. In this instance, a large 
cut-out head which has been 
used successfully in a variety of 
displays played a leading role. 
From the uplifted hands which 
paralleled the face, strands 
were draped to the foreground. 
The black floor covering set 
off a geometric design sur- 
rounding a grouping of small 
strands which spelled “Pearls.” 
The background supporting the 
set piece consisted of board 
strips running horizontally 
across the back wall with strips 
of patent leather behind them 
to cover the spaces between the 
sections. Columns at each end 





MODES NOW EMPLOYED.— 
Top, large attraction device used by 
A. Roeder, Block’s, Indianapolis, in 
building up “pearl” display; center, 
prize winning clock trim hy A. 
Donahue, Bamberger’s, Newark, 
grouping small pieces in displayers 
to maintain proportions of the de- 
sign; base, silverware on draped 
cubes as shown by J. R. Patton, 
Ayres’, Indianapolis. 
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set of cylindrical displayers, consisting of drums piied 
in a pyramidal arrangement. Horns rising from each 
drum provided decorative effects and assisted in se- 
curing the drapes of strands which fell around the 
cylinders. 

Clocks are manufactured in so many sizes that 
artistic combination in display is difficult. Overcom- 
ing this difficulty is not a severe task when the deco- 
rator attacks his problem from the standpoint of the 
dimensions involved. This was what enabled the dis- 
play staff of L. Bamberger & Company, of Newark, 
to carry off high honors in the 1928 display contests 
sponsored by the Clock Manufacturers of America. 
Assistant A. Donahue was. particularly fortunate in 
the arrangement of a window which wove grandfather 
clocks, wall clocks and mantel pieces into a single 
presentation. He started with the asset of an architec- 
tural background; he capitalized this and extracted 
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from it a full measure of value by building a pair of 
angular display cases for his smaller specimens. When 
placed in these cases they lost their interrupting and 
disturbing qualities, each unit becoming of the same 
bulk as the large pieces that dominated the rear of 
the trim. This enabled establishment of a regular 
balance. 

Holloware and platedware came into prominence 
in a window prepared by John R. Patton, display man- 
ager for L. S. Ayres & Company, Indianapolis. This 
consisted of two stands raised almost to eye-level and 
carefully draped. Each upheld a silver service; a 
modernistic plateau at the rear held a tiny decoration 
of ruscus shrubbery and trees. Crystal wall plaques... 
appeared in close proximity at the right, while in thegm 
center was a low,drape. Broad silver pieces were lak 
on the floor, bordering the two end stands and clusters 
ing around the small drape in the center. 





OUT of the MAIL BAG 


(Continued from page 3) 


This plan of dealer helps avoids the pitfalls of 
traveling displays, whose chief drawback is in routing 
and breakage. Difficulty in keeping them to schedule 
and patching them up as parts deteriorate is often acute. 
However, the Hamilton Watch Company, of Lancaster, 
Pa., has achieved an enviable record with displays 
routed to jewelers. Their displays are packed in heavy 
wooden containers which cost approximately one dollar 
each. Complete instructions and accessories for display 
accompany each unit. By means of a follow-up system 
each jeweler is notified where to ship the material for 
its next visit and to send to the company a bill for ex- 
press charges. Showings average one per unit each 
thirty days. The jeweler is expected to show it for ten 
days, and is allowed ten days to get it to its next desti- 
nation. The cost of transportation averages seventy- 
cents per forwarding. 


N. R. D. G. A. EXHIBITS ELABORATE 


Over 2000 delegates and members from all parts of the 
country attended the eighteenth annual convention of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, February 4 to 8, inclusive. 

The educational exhibit of display and store equipment 
was the most elaborate and edifying that has ever been ar- 
ranged at this important event. It was noted that these ex- 
hibits were given careful study by many of the visitors. 

A graceful collection of mannequins (Siegel) typifying all 
ages were shown by the International Clearing House of New 
York City; changeable directory signs were displayed by the 
General Directory Service of the same city. 

Changeable price tickets and display cards were shown 
by Card Display, Inc., and they pointed out that countless 
prominent stores have installed their service. Embossing 
display card machines were displayed by the Embosograf 
Corporation of America, together with the many fine speci- 
mens of work turned out by these devices. D. J. Heagany 
Mfg. Company, and R. Orthwine, of New York City, showed 
new and unique lines of display fixtures. 

New display novelties were exhibited by the Gerling Com- 
pany, of New York, some of which were dolls of all nations. 
Lighting equipment was prominently in advance, as shown 
by Lang’s Daylight, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; The Planetlike 
Company, of New York City, and H. S. Whiting Company, 
Inc.,. of Boston, Mass. : A new rug display machine was 


shown by the Simplex Winder Company, Inc., of New York 
City. The Grand Rapids Store Equipment Corporation, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., showed unique show cases and kindred 
lines. 

The newly perfected photographic service of the Wor- 
singer Window Service, of New York City, was also dis- 
played to advantage. 


A SOLID TRAINLOAD OF DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 


A train of forty cars loaded with Douglas fir plywood 
pulled out of the Northern Pacific yards at Auburn (Wash.) 
on Saturday, February 2. The train was headed by a new 
super Mallet type locomotive used exclusively on the North- 
ern Pacific’s mountain division. The entire shipment of forty 
cars of Douglas fir plywood panels was consigned to the R. 
C. Clark Veneer Company, of Chicago, one of the leading ply- 
wood distributors of the country. 

Approximately two million board: feet of plywood panels 
were necessary to complete the shipment, the largest single 
shipment of Douglas fir plywood ever sent from the Pacific 
northwest. . The plywood in this record-breaking shipment 
will find its way into many different articles. In industrial 
plants and in building operations there are countless uses to 
which Douglas fir plywood is practically indispensable. 
Among these are: Door panels, mirror backs, novelty furni- 
ture, show cases, signs, store fixtures, trunks, wall paneling, 
and wall sheathing. 

The smooth and efficient handling of this huge order by 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Mills of the Pacific northwest is 
one of the outstanding features of this shipment of plywood. 

Handled by a number of the Douglas fir plywood mills 
in their regular run of business, these forty cars of plywood 
were out on schedule time. The fact that this huge order of 
two million board feet of Douglas fir plywood was produced 
and furnished without any delays is a testimonial to the 
ability and capacity of the Douglas fir plywood industry of 
the Pacific northwest. 

The R. C. Clark Veneer Company are in a position to fill 
any conceivable order for Douglas fir plywood, their usually 
large stocks being greatly increased by this mammoth ship- 
ment. 





CURTIS NAMES NEW LIGHTING DIRECTOR 


Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago, has announced the appoint- 
ment of S. E. Kraft as directing head of its store lighting 
division. The new director brings to his new post the ad- 
vantages of long experience in merchandising with light, 
which admirably fits him to serve displaymen and merchants 
well. He will endeavor to make merchandising with light a 
practical science, to solve store and window lighting problems 
and to produce and spread new illumination ideas. 
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Tidying Up the Grocery Window 


The Same Results Can Be Produced for Food Stores By Good Displays 
That Are Obtained in Other Lines—Improvising Backgrounds 


HE weird windows of 
the small town grocery 
store that existed be- 
fore the coming of the 

chains have passed into the 
limbo of the past. Save in a 
few backward stores of little 
importance there is none of 
these extant, for the grocer has 
learned that trim windows count 
mightily in keeping the cash 
register tinkling, and is going 
after window advertising with 
vigor. 

Too much vigor it seems, 
sometimes. Windows are han- 
dled in good order, fruits in 
re a , neat piles, with colors so well 
res wis << ae blended that the result is pleas- 
oe weseeRE: ing to the eye; canned goods 
stacked ornately and given sales 
punch by price tickets. But 
much can be done to add to the 
effectiveness of these displays. 
That they have not been brought 
up to a higher pitch previously 
can be accounted for by a vari- 
ety of circumstances, chief of 
which is the strenuous work of 
filling orders and arranging 
stock. A second factor is the 
lack of understanding of display 
principles among grocery clerks, 
who have generally borne the 
brunt of whatever trimming 
was done. Because of the pres- 
sure for time, the chain stores 
cut their display programs to 
a minimum, but with good judg- 
ment, insist that the store man- 
agers shall follow a scheme out- 
lined by the central offices and 
illustrated by drawings or pho- 
tographs. 

The chief handicap of the 
grocery trimmer is the open 
window. Because of this he 








DISPLAYS THAT PULL—Trims 
like these are not seen every day 
but they demonstrate what can be 
done with grocery windows. The 
first, by Wayland Weaver, is an 
I. A. D. M. convention demonstra- 
tion; the center, by the R. J. Stiens 
Co., Cincinnati, was prepared for a 
creamery client; the base, by Noble 
Speed, Altus, Okla., doubled sales 
for the chain he represents. 
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must content hims<lf ordinarily with trims that are 
devoid of ornament. But such a drawback is not in- 
superable. By the use of a rough framework at the 
back of the window he can obtain a base over which he 
can span a cheap fabric or a decorative paper. Thin 
though this may be, it is heavy enough to keep out much 
of the warmth of the store, thus preventing the steam- 
ing which blinds many a front on cold days. But, what 
is of most account, he can make his displays much more 
effective and profitable with this help. 

Nestlé’s milk is typical of the canned merchandise 
which is seen in every grocery trim, aside from green 
goods. Usually these windows are dull and heavy 
affairs that produce very meager results, despite the 
emphasis which they place upon goods in common use. 
How attractive they can be made is brought out in the 
striking Nestlé display installed in a demonstration 
booth at the Toronto I. A. D. M. convention by Way- 
land Weaver, of Detroit. Here is a grass matting 
“field” fenced in by small cans. A fat “cow,” produced 
as a dealer help for the Nestlé dealer service depart- 
ment, browses within the enclosure. At the back is a 
colorful panel supplied by the Nestlé company which 
serves as a compelling eye-arrester ; flanking it on both 
sides are pyramids of Nestlé products. Baby cut-outs 
to fill out the rest of the floor, and a crystal tree bor- 
rowed from a convention exhibitor, serve to overcome 
the lack of goods in its sector of the floor. But this 
window was much larger than the average grocery dis- 
play space; such artifices are totally unnecessary in 
actual trimming. 

Another instance of good treatment of a common- 
place theme is the ‘Meadow Gold” butter display pro- 
duced in the studios of the R. J. Stiens Company, of 
Cincinnati. This is a display organization catering to 
national advertisers and small retail merchants. Their 
help was solicited by the manufacturers of this product 
in working out a plan for better windowing, and the 
trim that is reproduced here is the result. Crepe paper 
tubes constitute the principal portion of the decoration, 
and the use to which they are put is unique. Dummy 
cartons are fastened to them and hook.d between them. 
Dealer help cards are lashed to them. 

This display, like the milk trim, is too large for the 
average groccry window, but it gives a fair idea of what 
can be done in brightening and bettering the displays it 
contains. It is a practical and economical trim, because 
it uses no merchandise. Dummy cartons and dealer 
hilps turn the trick nicely. Its sole handicap lies in the 
crepe paper tubes. While they are easily fashioned, 
they call for practice. But a few attempts will demon- 
strate that there is nothing difficult about producing 
them. The same application may be made to the drapes 
at the back. And the drapes possess a much greater 
significance. By tacking thim to a wooden frame an 
almost complete background is provided for the small 
window. 

In contrast with the two demonstration trims is the 
window of Life Buoy soap and kindred items produced 
by Noble Speed for the Massie-Thompson Company, 
of Altus, Okla. The space it occupied was typical, and 
the manner in which the background was built up shows 

(Continued on page 71) 
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You Want the Latest | | 


‘DAMASKS MODERNE. 


| also monk’s cloth, metallics, plushes, suede cloth—grays, tans, 
| blues—that will make an attractive Futuristic Window. 
! 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


HYDOL PLUSH MFG. COMPANY 


36 East 21st Street New York City 











Modern Display 
Fixtures and Stands ; 






| Designed. and 
Manufactured by 


HERMAN TAUTZ COMPANY 


689—14th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


















gs Specializing on Embroidered Sun-Fast 
VALANCE S 
Mounted on Process Board 


S. GOLDBERG MFG. CO. 
347 Fifth Ave.,New York S.W.Cor. Sixth and Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Mirror Turn Table 
Marvelously beautiful, wonderfully effective, six “jiffy” 


| 

changes—Shoes, Jewelry, Drugs, etc. Deferred pay- 
| ments, rent trial, cash discount. Be first—Write Today. 
| 
| 
| 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


























Advertisers --- Manufacturers, Etc. 
The most wonderful signs, show cards, 
etc., in all colors, with gummed paper, 
without ink, can be produced with our 
“KRAUSE” EMBOSSING PRESS. No 
experience necessary. 


HOFFMANN TYPE CO. 
{12 E. 13TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 








DETROIT SCHOOL. oF LETTERING 
155 Stimson Ave. Est. 1899 DETROIT, MICH. 








USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 


ONLY $1.50 PER SINGLE COLUMN INCH 
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Unit Scheme Suited to Hardware 


Grouping of Goods So That Passer Can See Them Without Difficulty 
Adds to Power of Display—Adaptable to Large or Small Spaces 


ALTER L. HEUMAN is not a specialist in 
hardware display, but, like the majority of 
windowmen in department stores, finds it 
necessary from time to time to present the 

hardware specialties which Zeisel Bros., his employers, 
feature. As proof of the fact that even such unimpres- 





SCHLAFER HARDWARE 00 gts 





sive wares as iron skillets can be made attractive, he 
has demonstrated in a window of Wagner ware that 
such is the case. In this treatment a kitchen table and a 
few chairs served as the atmospheric accessories pro- 
viding the tie-up with the kitchen which attracted the 
housewife’s attention. To be sure, they consumed space, 
but, because of the size of his 
windows, space was not at a 
premium. Hence, he was able 
to effect a scheme that supplied 
these goods with the very essen- 
tial attributes of home life, giv- 
ing them a warmth of appeal 
and an urge for purchasing 
which a meré exposition of the 
cold and somewhat repellent 
utensils could never create. It 
will be observed that Mr. Heu- 
man selected his material with 
care, covering most of the items 
connected with his line. His 
arrangement produced a harmo- 
nious, unbroken front, with no 
uneven spaces or brokenness. 
The technique of light trim- 
ming, however, docs not appeal 
to a great many stores because 
of limited space. To show how 
this may be overcome and with- 
out disastrous results to the 
merchandise, Andrew Bond, 
display manager for the Ogden 
Hardware Co., of Ashland Ky., 
trims. his windows heavily but 
keeps the goods in units. To 
insure attention, he usually em- 
ploys an attraction device con- 
sisting of a painted panel, a flag 
or a scenic background. In the 
well-filled spring window, which 
is reproduced here, he has capi- 
talized a popular song in the 
panel which declares that the 
Winchester spring song will be 
“Red, Red Robin.” Three hu- 


morous versions of the _ red- 





HOW THE UNIT TRIM WORKS 
—Whether in large or small win- 
dows, the unit plan is productive. 
Walter Heumann’s skillet trim at 
the top shows what it accomplishes 
in a large window, and Lawrence 
Zwicker demonstrates its value in 
handling unpainted furniture in the 
lower picture. Andrew Bond re- 
veals its application to heavy trim- 
ming in the center illustration. 
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breasted thrush paraded across the scréen, reciting that 
“The Early Bird Catches the Best Bargains.” With 
this as his theme, Bond introduced a huge mass of Win- 
chester goods placed upon the floor behind a banner 
reciting part of the phrasing in the device at the top. 
A multitude of items entered in this window, but each 
of them stood out clearly. All were household neces- 
sities, among them bing seed, garbage cans, step- 
ladders, carpenters’ tools, scales, garden implements, 
aluminum ware and fishing tackle. A great host of 
smaller goods was included. 

A demonstration of how one of the newest lines can 
be handled in pleasing and productive style comes from 
the Schlafer Hardware Co., Appleton, Wis., where 
Lawrence G. Zwicker is in charge of displays. 

This was a window of unfinished furniture, which 
drew a great deal of attention and resulted in quick 
sales. The arched background was a rough textured 
effect, tinted orange. The crepe paper decorations were 
of orange, mandarin and brown. The show cards of 
the window spoke of “Free Instructions” and of the 
many more pieces to be seen inside the store. Instead 
of price tickets, small cards were placed on the un- 
painted pieces, bearing the legend, “Ask for No. ——.” 
This idea worked out very well. The few articles in 
color gave the feminine viewer an idea of what could 
be done with a small can of paint. 





Window Claims Air Feat Canvases 
(Continued from page 28) 

Appreciation by the public was not only notable 
in the crowds that flocked around the window where 
the pictures were exhibited, but was made apparent 
through voluntary letters which have reached our 
offices. 

Commander Byrd sent his congratulations from 
Boston, and Hugo Eckener, pilot of the “Graf Zep- 
pelin,” responded from Friedrichshafen. A third let- 
ter from the wife of the editor-in-chief of one of the 
largest trade publications, herself a brilliant business 
woman and an art critic of no mean ability, recited 
her enthusiasm over the paintings in glowing terms: 

“Tt has been a long time since I have had anything 
happen to me such as happened yesterday, when I was 
attracted to your window display in Gunther’s. I re- 
tract “window display ;” to class it as such would be 
nothing short of a profanity. 

“T stood, one of a dozen or more, in the drizzling 
rain, and “drank in” the paintings from the brush of 
one of your artists, as he visualized Byrd’s flight over 
the North Pole, Lindbergh’s ‘““We” winging across to 
Paris, and the Graf Zeppelin, sleek greyhound of the 
sky, on her recent East to West voyage. 

“They are magnificent. I forgot the people. [ 
forgot the rain. The motors roared in my ears; the 
Atlantic, like a great crafty octopus, threw high its 
many arms to reach them—then silence, the death-like 
silence, of the vast brooding Arctic. How long I stood 
there I do not know, long enough, though, to etch these 
paintings on my mind forever. And, somehow or other, 
what they gave me would not be complete unless I told 
you this—the artist, your company and yourself are to 
be congratulated. There is nothing like them. 
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_ The Show Card Writer’s 
Very Best Friend 
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master artist to 
promote the 
money - making 
side of artistic 
lettering. Cut 
shows one of 
the many illus- 
trations used to 






develop the speed and 
art essential to success 
in making show cards, 
signs, posters, display 
cards and advertisements. 


“LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES,” 
by Wm. Hugh Gordon, sets forii as simply as possible 
the methods found most practicable in the production 
of show cards, posters and advertising matter for single 
copy jobs or process reproduction. Non-technical, a 
thorough and complete manual of instruction in this art. 
Endorsed by all leading show card writers and poster 
artists and by teachers of show card and poster art. 


Get a copy now and start soon to make money. 
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Contents covers Modern Lettering, Classification of 
Letters and Types, Some First Principles in Lettering, 
Brushes and Pens for Lettering, The Potentiality of a 
Show Card Writer’s Brush, First Principles in Show 
Card Writing, Colors and Their Preparation, Some 
Ideas for the Amateur in Show Card Writing, Arrange- 
ment and Balance in Show Card Lettering, Diagram- 
matical Analysis of Letters, Rapid Single and Double 
| Stroke Numerals, Economy of Motion as an Aid to 
| Speed, Modification of Type Faces Adapted to Brush 
; Work, Italics in Speed Letter- 
| ing, Graceful Swing vs. La- 








borious Draft in Lettering, Thorough 
Speed Limit in Lettering Show Complete 
Cards, Fundamentals of Speed Authoritative 
Work, Poster Styles of Letter- 

ing, New Alphabets vs. Old, 176 Pages 
The Show Card and the Show More Than 200 
Card Man, Illustrative Stunts Plates 

for Show Cards, Motion Pic- 

ture Titles and Their Prepara- De Luxe Bound 
tion. Only $3.50 
ORDER YOURS NOW Per Copy 








DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find money order for $3.50 for one copy 
of Gordon’s LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 
Ship at once postpaid to following address: 
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We lie Displays With Our Products 


Strong Human Interest Windows That Appeal Forcefully to 
the Class of Buyers Sought Is Our Objective 


By R. E. HILL 
Sales Manager, Draper-Maynard Co., Plymouth, N. H. 


ACK in the spring of 1924, when Bucky Harris’ ever seen on a baseball diamond and presented it to 
Senators were starting on their race for a Nick Altrock at Fenway Park, Boston, through Ed. 
World’s Championship, we turned the hide Maynard, Jr., while press and news-reel cameras clicked 
of half a cow into the biggest baseball glove and the fans cheered. Altrock immediately added it to 


his stock in trade and has been 
using it ever since while pull- 
ing his “clown stuff” with his 
partner in fun, Al Schacht. 

Altrock’s mammoth glove 
attracted so much attention 
tion that we made two more 
just like it, and on the face of 
one appears the signatures of 
all the players in the Amer- 
ican League who use D. & 
M. Gloves, while on the other 
appear the signatures of the 
National League players. These 
names were written there by the 
players themselves as an en- 
dorsement of D. & M. gloves, 
and to make it unanimous Ban 
Johnson and Judge Landis 
added their “John Henrys” 
also. 

These gloves contain all the 
al aA 4 ean . details in workmanship of a 
ce ee sail regulation size glove. They are 
tious : a Hs ‘ ; PetNod0 2a : . : 

we f = Gh mounted in handsome wooden 
Ba show cases, and when opened 
they make two of the most 
striking and original displays 
on the market. 

The Draper-Maynard Com- 
pany’s policy is to furnish their 
dealers window display material 
which “ties in” with the mer- 





MAGNETS FOR SPORTSMEN— 
Draper-Maynard dealers are as- 
sisted in winning the public’s atten- 
tion by displays of two types. The 
top illustration shows a replica of 
the huge glove presented to Nick 
Altrock four years ago. The base 
represents the lithograph dealer 
helps in general use. Walter John- 
son is the star portrayed. 
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chandise which we are nationally advertising. We 
have always felt that a direct “tie-up” of window ad- 
vertising and national advertising is necessary, and 
that it completes the step of selling to the consumer. 
This fact has been proved in our recent national ad- 
vertising and our window display material. 

We develop ideas and prepare material in our 
own advertising department which are developed and 
printed by our advertising agents. We do not use in- 
stallation service, and very seldom do we use sketches 
submitted by lithographers unless they are based upon 
suggestions originating with us. 

As a general rule, we do not employ “dummy” 
windows for preliminary “‘‘set-ups” of our material, 
although we have in one or two instances shown a sug- 
g:sted window trim, utilizing our displays in the mer- 
chandising service which goes to our dealers prior to the 
“spring and summer” and “fall and winter” campaigns. 


Dealers Must Ask for Material 
Waste Is Avoided by Insisting on Requests; Salesmen 
Install When Asked 


By O. R. McDONALD 
Sales Promotion Mgr., American Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





A our window display material is prepared by our own 
sales promotion department. We do not use installation 
services. Our material is put up by our own salesmen, or 
is sent to dealers who have specifically asked for it and who 
are, therefore, presumably enough “sold” on it to use it when 
they get it. We never send such material except on request 
of a dealer, either direct, through our salesmen, or through a 
jobber. Since we do not use installation services, there is 
no way of knowing what our “average length of showing” is. 
As to sketches from lithographers—yes, on invitation and 
generally based on our furnishing at least the idea, if not a 
rough sketch. Our experience here, and the experience of 
members of the department in other connections, has been 
that, in general, lithographers are not sufficiently acquainted 
with an advertiser’s policies and problems to be able to sub- 
mit an acceptable idea sketch “on their own.” 

We have at our disposal an actual store window which 
we have at times used for set-ups of a display; usually as 
a means of showing a completed display to our executives, 
not as a method of judging its effectiveness before it is 
bought. 





How they Handle Display Problems 


Methods in Force tn Advertising Departments and 
Agencies in Charge of National Accounts 


By WILLIAM LARCHAR 
Larchar-Horton Advertising Co., Providence. R. I. 


Wet prepare all the material for the Nicholson File Co. 

We have not as yet used an installation service, and, 
as far as we can discover, the average length of showing in 
the windows is ten days. We use sketches submitted by the 
lithographers and our window displays are set up in dummy 
windows. 


By J. 0. CARSON 
H. J. Heintz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(y= dealer material is not prepared by our advertising 
agency. In some cases it is prepared by this department, 
and in others we use sketches submitted by lithographers. 
However, the list of lithographers from whom we buy 
is very strictly limited to three or four concerns we have been 
doing business with for a number of years, and who thor- 
oughly understand our problems and requirements. 
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Aili Mist or Cashes Plants 


ALL THE RAGE NOW 


Including 
High Basket and Pot 
Ae 14 ER OROS s . . S. $3.00 Complete 
me 39 ea 3.50 Complete 
C.. 36 -Inelies.... 022. 7.50 Complete 


Write for copy of our SPRING CATALOGUE No. 2, illustrating 
in colors Artificial Flowers, Plants, Vines, Trees, etc. MAILED 
FREE ON REQUEST. 


FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. | 


61 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. | 











will You Help Ried the | 
Gospel of Window Display? 





It requires no effort on your part; merely your desire 
to aid in enlarging and developing this wonderful me- 
dium of advertising and merchandising. 


Simply order a set of the slogan cuts—only $1.00 for 
a set of two sizes—less than their regular cost—and 
use them on your advertising literature, stationery, etc. 
It affords an effective and dignified means for the con- 
centrated tie-up of all manufacturers and concerns 
catering to the display field. 

This slogan and emblem is the result of the realization 
of the publishers of The DISPLAY WORLD that the 
interests of the entire display field can best be ex- 
ploited and promoted by a national unity, as can only 
be done by means of a slogan or emblem of this type. 


Order Your Set of Electrotypes Today! 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


The DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, O. 
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LOG cabin in the hills of the 

Blue Ridge was the birth- 

place of Everett Quintrell, 

display manager for Elder & 
Johnston, Dayton, Ohio. It was on 
April 30, 1896, that this busy and 
aggressive displayman entered this 
bustling world and started bustling on 
his own account. 

However, his native state was net 
to hold him long. Two years after- 
wards his parents left their Virginia 
home and headed for Ohio, where they 
took up residence, first at Springfield 
and later at Dayton. As soon as young 
Quintrell could start foraging for him- 
self he was busy as a “newsie”’ or 
handling chores that brought in a little 
revenue. This essential addition to 
the family income was augmented 
when, at the age of fifteen, he went to 


Rike-Kumler Company for the munifi- 

cent salary of five dollars a week. But this was not 
a wage to be sneered at momentarily, and he continued 
to hold the job until a slightly better chance showed up. 
This was in 1912, when he was offered a place in the 
display department of the Elder & Johnston Company 
at six dollars per week. At that time the store had but 
four windows, and not a large amount of time was 
given to display. To eke out, Quintrell served as a 
junior clerk in a number of departments. 

March, 1913, saw Dayton in the midst of her his- 
toric flood. The Great Miami, out of her banks, swept 
over much of the business and residential sections, 
leaving a trail of ruin in her path. Elder’s suffered 
considerable loss, but, with the courage and fortitude of 
American business, turned to rebuilding. In a few days 
rugs had been installed as backgrounds and “windows” 
were being trimmed on a regular schedule. Each morn- 
ing the displaymen lugged their goods into the win- 
dows; each night they brought them out again, as the 
old plate glass had not yet been replaced. Candy 
buckets, boxes—in fact, almost all available substitutes 
for fixtures—were pressed into service during the 
period following the catastrophe. 

But the aftermath of the flood was preparation for 
a larger and better equipped store, which tripled display 
space by construction of thirteen modern windows. 
Mirrors, that had long been considered the most prac- 
tical backgrounds, were replaced with caenstone. 

When the war broke in 1918 Quintrell entered the 
service and was sent overseas with the 309th Engineers. 





The biographical sketch of Mr. Quintrell is the fiftieth of a series 
now in process of publication. 





EVERETT QUINTRELL 


‘ 4 Elder & Johnston 
work in the delivery department of the led Ohio 


During the time he was abroad he was 
stationed in Scotland, England and 
France. One of the features of this 
period that he remembers and keenly 
appreciates is the fact that Elders’ paid 
him half of his salary throughout his 
military service. 

Returning to Dayton after the war, 
he was reinstated in his former posi- 
tion, that of assistant display manager. 
As he got into the harness again he 
began a night school course, studying 
public speaking, art and several other 
subjects. In January, 1927, he was 
promoted to the position of display 
manager, and has distinguished hims«lf 
since by his prowess in display contests. 
Searcely a month elapses that does not 
bring him a prize of high rank. The 
class of goods handled has made little 
difference. Vacuum cleaners, hosiery, 
shoes, clocks, umbrellas, bathing garb 
-—all have proved equally easy to adapt 
to his settings and equally pleasing to the judges. 

Quintrell is an indefatigable worker, who finds time 
for every worthwhile enterprise that touches his occu- 
pation. He has won conspicuous success as a display 
club executive by working out a plan that gives his 
organization practical employment in the civic and trade 
events celebrated by the local stores. He has brought 
ahout closer relations with the retailers’ organizations, 
and has been designated as a representative of his body 
on numerous committees charged with carrying out the 
details of selling campaigns in which they were inter- 
ested. 


Style Show Is Fashion’s Sponsor 
(Continued from page 11) 
hour and fifteen minutes, with fifteen minutes between 
to empty the room. 

At one end of the room we built a stage. For a back- 
ground in one instance we used a Palm Beach; in 
another, which was quite a hit, we used a large book in 
gold and black, composed of wallboard and covered 
with fancy paper. The book was opened by a colored 
boy in full dress suit, allowing the models to issue from 
the style book and promenade down the runway through 
the center of the room, with the audience seated on each 
side. The entire stage and runway were spotted with 
lights, while the room was darkened. 

Garments were shown for all occasions. We used 
four adult and three child models, sclected from the 
store employees or their friends. Between promenades, 
while models were changing costumes, we entertained 
with song and dance selections. 
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After the style show we usually place the stage 
setting in the window with garments shown, in which 
a card is placed reading, “Echoes from the Style Show.” 

Another feature which we have used successfully 
is the construction of a large show window displaying 
merchandise the same as for window display, having 
the models promenade as though they were window 
shopping. 

A large hat box, from which the models could 
emerge when the cover was raised and pass down steps 
onto the stage, would be excellent if a stage large 
enough to accommodate could be constructed. 





Doings Among Displaymen 








Advancement of two members of the display staff at Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo., is indicated in an announce- 
ment of February 4. H. H. Tarrasch, who has been display 
manager, is promoted to director of store decoration, and 
Carl H. Shank, who has been his first assistant, has been 
elevated to the position of acting display manager. These 
promotions are a sequence of Tarrasch’s successful adminis- 
tration. Under his direction the display department has been 
put on a parity with selling units and has been operated on 
a strictly business basis. The value of the display depart- 
ment has been impressed upon store officials both by the 
nature of its achievements in selling and the morale of its 
members. Creation of Tarrasch’s new post signifies the man- 
agement’s indorsement of his policies and their desire to 
give him greater opportunities. His promotion opens the 
way for Shank, whose able assistance of Tarrasch has won 
him considerabie praise. 





Here’s how W. B. Erwin, of the Detroit Display Service 
trimming staff, sees his task. It’s good philosophy in prose 
and considerably better in the poetic style that Erwin has 
adopted : 

When you hear a trimmer mutter that a slighted task will do. 

Or some careless buddy shows a much more easy way to you; 

Pay no heed unto his counsel, and his wrong advice just spurn, 

“Nothing good enough” your motto, to your own clear con- 
science turn. 


If a little more of effort and a little extra care, 

Would improve your installation, give it promptly then and 
there ; 

Take the longer route to splendor, take the harder road to 
fame, 

For a display that you've slighted is a blight upon your name. 


Never leave a display started till you know you've done it 
well, 

It’s your ability and courage that your finished work will 
tell; 

There are times when toil is irksome and perfection seems 
afar, 

But rernember that your work will show the kind of man you 
are. 


Heed no man who counsels shirking, for the course of duty 
plain, 

By the pathway of indifference, one will never worth attain; 

Face this game erect in honor, fit to meet the hardest test, 

“Good enough” will lead to failure, but success demands your 
best. 





Paul H. Wyse, formerly display manager for John A. 
Roberts Company, Utica, N. Y., has assumed the post of dis- 
play director for the Rollman & Son Company, Cincinnati, O. 
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Service 


Bureau 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will be 
glad to supply the latest authentic information about 
anything in the display line in which you are inter- 
ested. If you do not find your needs listed on this 
blank, write a separate letter. If we do not have 
the information you want on file, we’ll find out for 
you. Avail yourself of our incomparable service 
facilities without cost or obligation. This service in- 
cludes an analysis of any display problem. 
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[] Do You Wish a Copy of Their Catalog? 
_] Do You Plan to Remodel Your Store Soon? 
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Ward's Open Store at San Antonio 


New Store Contains Fixtures of Most Modern Type 





Floors Are 


Designed Especially for Handling of Heavy Wares 


ONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY'S new 
store in San Antonio, Texas, opened for 
business on December 1 in quarters of the 
most modern type and with equipment in 

keeping with the character of the organization of 
which it is a part. 

The display windows have walnut backgrounds 
and employ the newest lighting units. The floors are 
of Stedman tile, a composition which is very similar 
to marble in appearance. This surface is resilient and 
has very long life, making it exceptionally valuable to 
a store that must display furniture, stoves, and heavy 
items of merchandise. The pattern selected resembles 
marble and has a black background and a buff grain. 
The window fixtures are all in walnut and are of fine 
quality. In the opening windows we used wreaths, 
thirty-six inches in diameter, full round, made of 
ruscus with velvet poinsettias and chenille foxtails. 


A window devoted to women’s apparel showed a 
modern table, chair and lamp which were taken from 
stock, the only decorative piece being the large wreath. 
Practically the same policy was followed in the win- 
dow of men’s wear, which is reproduced in the illus- 
trations accompanying this review. 


A feature section of the new store is the infants’ 
department on the main floor, which is fully 85 per 
per cent “‘display.”’ Almost all of the merchandise is 
shown behind glass or on open shelves. The fixtures 
are finished in a soft green, which forms a pleasant 
accompaniment to the light tones of infants’ wear. 

The main aisle runs a gauntlet of show cases with 
stocks in full view. The picture of this section shows 
a portion of the Christmas decorations, which were 
executed in conventional colors and designs, but were 
very attractive. The fringes and wreaths were of red 
roping with silver sprays having star-shaped leaves. 
This style was also followed on the other floors of the 
store. 

This store has three selling floors—the basement 
containing house furniture, hardware, auto supplies, 
etc., the main floor carrying men’s clothing, furnish- 
ings, piece goods, millinery, ready-to-wear, etc., and 
the second floor, which is devoted to display of furni- 
ture, draperies and rugs. 

The store has five display windows, each fifteen 
feet in length, eight feet deep and nine feet high. It 
is located at 419 South St. Mary’s Street, which is in a 
newly developed section of San Antonio. 





Views of the New San Antonio Store—Top, Left, Center Aisle of Main Floor; Top, Right, Men’s Clothing Department; Lower 
Left, One of a Battery of Five Display Windows; Lower Right, a Section of the Shoe Department 
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There’s no profit for you from those who pass by. Your street may 
Gs thronged with shoppers, but, if your store front—you 
window displays—lack the selling punch necessary to 

draw these people into your store, you are not 
making the most of your location. Many sales 

start on the street. Your closest contact 

_ with those who pass should be noth- 
@ ing short of the best. You can 
count on definite results 

from a Kawneer Store 
Front in bronze. 
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CONSULT AN ARCHITECT - IT IS AN INVESTMENT —NOT AN EXPENSE 
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Planning ‘The significance of display has been dem- 
the Store onstrated so thoroughly to the department 
Front and dry goods stores in the last few years 

that it has created a new problem for 
them. Executives realize that with style as the pri- 


mary incentive to buying, it is necessary for their 
establishments to keep latest creations constantly 
before the eyes of the feminine shopper. It is not 
enough to buy frequently and to follow the change in 
modes with utmost faithfulness. It is absolutely neces- 
.sary to display the new wares quickly, both as proof 
of their style-rightness and as a means of “turning” 
them before new vagaries are brought out. 

This calls for more display space. How to obtain 
it is the problem. Every new store visualizes experi- 
ments towards its solution; every remodeling opera- 
tion testifies to the same effort. 

Not a few houses have bitten deeply into their 
fronts to provide series of lobbies lined with arcade 
windows. Others have found it expedient to run 
island windows almost the entire length of their fronts 
with an equal stretch of arcade windows behind them. 

So recent are these developments that no trust- 
worthy facts as to their relative efficiency have been 
collected. That the larger stores find it imperative to 
consider these measures is, however, a demonstra- 
tion of display advance, corroborated by the generous 
expenditures which these improvements dictate. 





Installing displays for national adver- 
tisers is a mechanical process, but ob- 
taining contracts from the national ad- 
vertiser is not. Just the moment the 


Display 
Service 
Meets Issue 


installer goes after business, whatever esthetic ideas 
he may have about installation go overboard. It is at 
this moment that his similitude to the retail man 
fades. To “get the business” he must go a great deal 
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farther—he must, in a sense, become the local repre- 
sentative of the advertiser. | Consciousness of this 
burden has inspired several of the leading display 
services to broaden their scope. They realize that the 
advertiser’s objective is tangible results from the win- 
dows and that such cannot be-obtained unless the 
dealers are prepared to meet the demand that is 
created. The Detroit Display Service was. one of the 
first to meet the issue by notifying jobbers of the dis- 
plays to be installed so that they could solicit the 
dealers as the displays went in. The S. J. Hanick 
Company, of Philadelphia, almost simultaneously en- 
gaged in a similar experiment. The Stefan Display 
Service, of Milwaukee, has endorsed the idea. 

Another modification of display service is the 
rapidly growing practice of building counter displays 
tying up with the window. Installers in many cases 
are pledging this addition to their service as a bid for 
business. 





Glass Swings Never was glass more highly appre- 
Into ciated in window trimming than now. 
Favor In the new style of dressing which 

places as much emphasis upon artistic 
settings as merchandise, the crystallic and opalescent 
forms of glass give it a range for employment hitherto 
enjoyed only by iron and wood. 

The new architectural backgrounds call for spe- 
cially designed cabinets, display fixtures and niches 
which derive most of their appeal from glass shelves 
reflecting the rays of overhead lamps or footlights. 
Opalescent blocks fitted with lamps cast a mellow 
glow over jewelry and pottery displays. Illuminated 
millinery heads of the same material lave the window 
m a soft glow. 

Then there are translucent block fixtures for shoes 
that cast a soft light up from below the footwear rest- 
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ing on them, leg forms that contain concealed lights, 
and slides behind which lamps are hung bringing out 
the character of a unit mounted on parchment before 
them. 

Most appealing of all the forms taken by this com- 
paratively new window material are the exotic birds, 
the fanciful blossoms and the artfully contrived foliage, 
wave effects and cloud effects which are now being 
executed in crystal or blown glass. 

What a change has taken place since the day of 
cheesecloth trimming! What marvels of conversion 
of gross and uninteresting media are witnessed as 
window art attunes itself to the spirit of the age! 





Crepe The displayman who feels crepe paper 
Paper below the standard of his decoratives 
Possibilities may be justified by the wretchedness 


of many paper displays. But his re- 
action to the material would be considerably changed 
if he could see some of the crepe formations used by 
a handful of specialists. 

When a decorator learns to handle crepe paper in 
its best forms he obtains a new insight into the art 
possibilities of the product. Virtually everything can 
be done with crepe that is done with fabrics. Not long 
ago a Cincinnati display service organization spe- 
cializing in men’s wear trims installed a series of win- 
dows with black hangings for backgrounds. Setting 
off white furnishings they were able to make ex- 
tremely effective creations. But there was one client 
whose windows were too small to warrant expensive 
fabrics. Nevertheless, the time was right for this 
showing and the displayman took the issue in his own 
hands by crinkling long strips of black crepe and 
fastening them over his background panel. The result 
was just as attractive as the similar schemes utilizing 
fabrics. Across the street it was impossible to tell 
of what substance the background was made, and only 
minute inspection could reveal that it was not cloth. 
Such an effect, however, was the product of very 
careful installation planned precisely to cope with the 
window’s requirements. 

Tubes, drapes and rosettes are serviceable but un- 
necessary. It is just as practical to fashion a pleated 
background as to cover it with drapes, but, of course, 
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more work is involved, and, as the majority of crepe 
decorations are placed in record time, such schemes 
are frowned upon. But they are practical and can 
produce for the displayman with a limited appropria- 
tion marvelous combinations showing color in extra- 
ordinary backgrounds at limited expense. 


Modernism’s ‘Modernism has been stabilized” is an 
New expression reiterated time and again 
Form by leading windowmen as they ap- 

praise the status of today’s display 
art. The declaration fortunately is not quite accu- 
rate. It would not be desirable to stereotype any form 
of display and it is manifestly more difficult to con- 
ventionalize modernism than any form of expression 
which preceded it. 

The purport of these statements is that American 
displaymen are no longer fearful of the new style and 
are not only ready to grapple with it as it has been 
presented to them, but to adopt variations from the 
earlier forms. 

In this way they seek to express the daring of the 
age and its onslaught on precedent. Architectural 
backgrounds, niches, recesses and lighted compart- 
ments are some of the products of their research. All 
are new enough to excite curiosity—all are far enough 
removed from old modes to arouse and intrigue the 
buying public. Such is the type of window effected 
by Paul H. Wyse, of the Rollman & Sons Company, 
Cincinnati, whose innovations are reported elsewhere 
in this number. 

All this evidences a great advance in display tech- 
nique and a comprehension of art standards which 
American displaymen have not revealed previously. 








“T want to congratulate you and your staff on the 
excellent piece of work contained in the January isste 
of DISPLAY WORLD. 

“TI read this magazine from cover to cover and en- 
joyed it very much. Each and every article in this issue 
was interesting and well worth any displayman’s time 
in reading.”"—W. W. Yeager, E. M. Kahn & Co., 
Dallas, Texas; Chairman, Clothing Stores Division, 
I. A.D. M. 
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Not so long ago, Sol Fisher, genial boss of the Fisher 
Display Service, Chicago, Ill., was a snappy and happy 
bachelor, and, moreover, proud of it. Such is the case no 
longer, Sol having been “kayoed” by “Kid” Cupid on No- 
vember 29, when he married Miss Irene Musinger. Sol 











The Fishers in a Happy Moment at Miami 
plunged into honeymooning with the same energy that char- 
acterizes his business activities. Leaving bleak Chicago far 
behind, the happy couple spent two days in St. Louis, where 
they were royally entertained with a party at the Avalon, 
and at dinner and luncheon on Sunday by Mr. Reichers, of 
Reichers Display Service. 

They left St. Louis on Sunday for Miami Beach, Fla., 
where they spent ten days. After leaving Miami Beach, they 
went to Havana, Cuba, where another pleasant week was 
spent. From Havana, Cuba, they left for Birmingham, Ala., 
for a two days’ stay. They returned to Chicago in time to 
attend the Christmas party given by the Fisher Display Serv- 
ice at the Atlantic Hotel. Mr. and Mrs. Fisher are now 
residing at the Stonleigh Apartments, 1250 Stone Street. 

The Des Moines Window Display Service is starting its 
sixth year and predicts that it will be the best in the or- 
ganization’s history. When they place displays they also set 
up counter displays, thus following the example set by other 
progressive services. In addition to national advertiser in- 
stallations, they are decorating a number of the best dance 
clubs in the city. Present contracts, according to Manager 
W. J. Culbertson, embrace displays in Des Moines, Perry, 
Marshalltown and Ottumwa on the following: Hinds’ Honey 
and Almond Cream, Vick’s Vapo-Rub, Valet Auto Strop, 
Country Club Beverage, Johnson & Johnson’s “Modess,” Creo- 
mulsion, Mentholatum, Kolynos Tooth Paste, Chesterfield 
Cigarettes, Granger Rough Cut and Sir Walter Raleigh to- 
baccos, Schick Razors, Spearmint Tooth Paste and Hall’s 
Candy.” . 








“We have a very nice business here in Tampa, covering 
window display service,” says W. F. Sims, of the Sims Dis- 
play Service, 207 Tyler Street, Tampa, Fla. “We have a 
complete service for the merchants furnishing, them with 
displays, show cards and window backgrounds. We enjoyed 
a very nice holiday business and furnished a good number 
of the better class of stores with Christmas backgrounds 
and settings, such stores as Essrig’s Piece Goods Shop, Wolf 
Bros., Bailey the Clother, Princess Boot Shop, Walk-Over 
Bootery, Blue Bell Hat Shoppe, Fernandez & Vega, and sev- 
eral other smaller stores surrounding Tampa. All of our 
force is busy now with displays and decorations for the 
South Florida Fair which opens January 29. 

Conditions here are very good. We find that in the past 
year, since modernism has swept the country, that merchants 
are paying more attention to their windows and are reaping 
a nicer business. We might add that our business has grown 
so that it required larger quarters and we now have a large 
home where we are able to turn out a better class of work. 

“We have not worked national displays very much for the 


past year, due to the fact that all of our time was occupied 
by work from the local merchants. However, we are planning 
now on going into national displays covering the entire state 
of Florida.” 

A sparkling new folder setting gut the features of their 
service and illustrating the close relationship of the service 
to jobbers and merchants in handling display campaigns has 
been published by the Detroit Display Service. As usual, this 
house is handling a long list of campaigns in addition to 
special displays and booth decorations on tires and radios, 
which provide profitable and diverting work. Among the na- 
tional campaigns now in progress are: Squibb Cod Liver 
Oil, Squibb Household Products, Nujol, Systex, Hinds’ Honey 
and Almond, Pebeco, Kolynos, Schick Razor, Chamberlain’s 
Hand Lotion, Veniva Shaving Cream, Parke-Davis Cod Liver 
Oil, Vick’s, Auto Strop, Glyco-Thymoline, California Syrup 
of Figs, Fletcher’s Castoria, Zymole Trokeys, Check Cough 
Syrup, Gem Razor, Iodent, Smith Brothers Cough Syrup, 
Coty, Inc., Creomulsion, Day Dream, Dr. Scholl, Ex-Lax, 
Garcia Grande Cigars, Italian Balm, Jack Frost Sugar, 
Michelin Tires, Old Gold Cigarettes, P-X Remedy, Pinaud, 
Three Kings Cigarettes, Corinna Cigars, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes, Detroit Creamery Company, butter 
displays ; Detroit Creamery Company, ice cream displays, and 
Webster Cigars. 





The Pancost Sign Company, 108 E. Lexington Avenue, 
Elkhart, Indiana, sees prospects for increased business dur- 
ing 1929, according to Manager A. G. Pancost, “We are 
making special efforts to cover Elkhart and towns within a 
radius of fifty miles,” he writes. A field representative is 
being equipped to work this territory regularly. 





“Business is good” is the declaration of A. J. Coffee, man- 
ager of the Coffee Display Service, 813 Poplar Street, Macon, 
Ga. “I am running four campaigns now and am expecting 
more next week. We can handle about twenty-five displays 
in drug stores every week.” 





“The Washington Window Display Service and R. D. 
Tenley Window Display Advertising have combined under 
the one name of Tenley Display Service and occupy a suite 
of rooms in the Barrister Building,’ says R. D. Tenley, 
Washington, D. C. “We are covering Maryland and Virginia 
with specialty sales work as well as window display work. 
Accounts that are now active are: Creomulsion, Pale Moon, 
Wilkins’ Coffee, Edgeworth, Pillsbury Morton’s Salt, Rum- 
ford Baking Powder, Gorton Fish, Del Monte, Atwater-Kent, 
etc. Last year we made window installations for forty-three 
national advertisers without a serious complaint.” 

“Our check-up on 1928 shows that we gained 28 per cent 
over 1927 in volume of business handled,” says S. R. Fork- 
ner, manager of Forkner Advertising Service, Anderson, Ind. 
“We are now working on Father John’s, Castoria, Bayer’s 
Aspirin and Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream, in addition to 
local displays. From inquiries already received it looks like 
1929 will be as good, if not better, than 1928. We are now 
covering nine counties in eastern Indiana and three in western 
Ohio. Milford Barron is the latest addition to our staff. 

C. R. Benson, who manages a display service with head- 
quarters at 231 Eighth Avenue, San Francisco, Calif., suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown recently that has made it impos- 
sible for him to maintain usual schedules. 
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HONOR ROLL OF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 





WORLD 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 











CALIFORNIA 


The Entire State Covered Every Fourteen Days 
Branch Offices: 
San Diego Oakland Sacramento Fresno 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street ¢ 
San Francisco 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 


“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street Chicago 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


DETROIT 
Cadillac Window Display Service 


A Responsible Service That  Insures 
Quality Installations and Prompt Execution. 
2429 Fifth Street, Corner Vernor Highway West 
T. D. LILES, Manager 


PITTSBURGH 


SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
A Dependable and Reliable Organization Catering to 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Campaigns Planned——Guaranteed Service 
RYAN DISPLAY SERVICE 
BROAD AND. STATION STS., E. E. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Visit Our Model Window Showroom 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L,. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. — 


Let us be your representative for 


NEW ARK 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY IN NEW JERSEY | 
Our art department will design your displays. Without any obli- 
gation on your part, send for photographs of actual displays 
installed by us, and prices. We have a distribution department 
for your convenience. 
REALART WINDOW DISPLAY, 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Manager. 893 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 
‘Window Displays Make the Sale.” 








J. Duncan Williams 

















Complete Window Display & Distributing Service : 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 
and Surrounding Territory 
Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 
of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 
925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 








DETROIT. 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 


DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 
R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


TOLEDO 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
TOLEDO WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
332 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 
R. V. Wayne, Pres. GEORGE SHANKS, Rep. 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 


R. J. STIENS CO. 
R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building 








Cincinnati, Ohio 





Window Installations in 
WASHINGTON, D. C., RICHMOND, VA., 
NORFOLK, VA., RALEIGH, DURHAM, 
GREENSBORO, WINSTON-SALEM AND 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Murray G. Wade Sales System 
Main Office, 527 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


DETROIT 


The Universal Window Advertising Co. 
Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Building, 
Wabash and Baker Streets 
SPECIALISTS IN WINDOW ADVERTISING 
OUR WINDOWS SELL MERCHANDISE 


FOX VALLEY---NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


A territory in Northern Illinois just chucked full of prosperous 
cities and towns, eager for better window displays. 


BINGHAM DISPLAY ADVERTISING SERVICE 








At Your Service ..... We Know How! 
Professional Building 
ELGIN - - ILLINOIS 
“Elgin WATCHES :-: :-: Bingham’s Displays” 












Covers 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Memphis, Tenn. 


A Complete Window Display and 
Distributing Service for National 
and Local Advertisers. 


Honesty Phone 5791 Dependability 


-INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National Advertisers. 
Fire Insurance Carried for Your Protection. 


WEBER’S PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 


Office: 29 Kentucky Avenue 
Warehouse: 113 S. Capitol Avenue 


DISPLAY SERVICES 


If you are not listed on this page, you are over- 
looking a big opportunity to promote your business. 


The Co-operative 
Display Service 
112 Main St., 


Little Rock, 
Ark. 
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Seeking the Superlative In Cards 


A Chicago Display Manager Brightens Up His Windows With Boards 
Executed by Foremost Letterers and Illustrators 


RIGINALITY must be coupled with beauty 
if it is to be an effective attribute of the shop 
window. It has been well said that a good 
copy is always better than a crude original, 

but when it is possible to assure combination of these 
properties a masterstroke of strategy is effected. 

This is demonstrated in the policy followed by M. D. 
Lagee, display manager for the Cutler Shoe Company, 
Chicago, in preparation of the show cards employed in 
his windows. Lagee was not content with good cards; 
to cope with the display standards of his house nothing 
but the best was permissible. But superlatives in letter- 
ing and art are difficult to find. The men who are able 
to produce them find it more profitable to market their 
wares elsewhere. 

Hence it was that Lagee resolved to find his talent 
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SLIPPERS 
of Baby Alligator 


made from soft pliable skins that 
conform snugly to the foot 


to accentuate the Charm 
of Graceful Anties 
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in those markets among min who were paid highly for 
skill and knowledge. He would turn to the professional 
illustrators and letterers; he would produce cards of a 
type not yet secn along State Street. 

The plan is working out. Cutler windows are en- 
livened by cards lettered with the same precision «m- 
ployed in magazine advertising layouts. Here are com- 
binations of careful Icttering and water color that are 
almost unparalleled in retailing. 

The first card in the accompanying plate carries an 
illustration in black and white set off by a water color 
embellishment in a number of shades. The center in 
the upper tier has appliques of alligator leather across 
the top and lower left. The right card is a penned com- 
position showing delicate colorings in the folds of the 
“curtain.” 
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CUTLER 
Four- Eleven 
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Perfect Lettering, Vivid Illustrations and Delicate Coloring Feature These Cutler Cards 
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“Swanky” is executed in black, the top display line 
being filled in with green. The figure’s hair is yellow 
and the shoe is outlined in red. The box at the right is 
an appliqued board. 

“Spring” shows a rainbow in pale colors, and the 
caption, “Spring,” is filled in with green. The figure 
wears a dress with yellow bodice and brown decoratives. 
The border of blossoms at her feet is in spring hues. 

“Pointed Heels” is an all-black card and reproduces 
a photograph of “million dollar ankles.” 





Chicago Monthly Display Review 

(Continued from page 9) 
same high character of candy display was consistently 
maintained in all the DeMet shops as fast as they were 
opened. Then all of a sudden the windows went 
“blooey.” There were jazz backgrounds and lots of 
jazz decoratives with an indiscriminate and negligible 
display of candy here and there, poorly placed. But 
now they seem to have the old talent again. At least 
that is my surmise, as the valentine displays in the store 
at State and Adams show an interesting and tempting 
display of candy. 

I. Miller’s shoe shop on State Street, which has 
“made” this column often because of the several dis- 
tinctive and different modernistic color treatments ac- 
corded windows in recent months, is using the same 
backgrounds as described in last month’s review for 
the semi-annual sale of fine shoes and smart silk hose. 
One window features shoes at $9.85 and a hosiery spe- 
cial at $1.45; former values, $18.50 and $1.95 respec- 
tively. The other window shows a similar combination 
of shoes at $7.85 and hose at $1.25. 

Marshall Field’s windows would be unusual only if 
they fell below the high standard to which they have 
been consistently kept for a great number of years. 
Everyone expects these windows to be unusual, and they 
usually are. It occurs to me that the standard might 
fall several degrees without anyone but Mr. Fraser 
being aware of the difference. As a matter of fact, if 
I recall correctly, something like that happened several 
years ago when a series of window backgrounds that 
Fraser knew to be considerably sub-standard was in- 
stalled for an opening. 

However, organization executives actually “raved” 
about this series. So did this correspondent. Likewise 
other correspondents, and various and sundry displav- 
men and display managers. 

In the face of all the generous and unstinted com- 
mendation, genuine in intent and purpose, Fraser main- 
tained a poker smile, which was interpreted in one way 
by the commentators and another by himself. ‘The joke 
was on the rest of us, but was too good to keep. The 
man to whom he told the story felt the same way about 
it, and he told me. I’d never tell just which set of 
windows was involved , but I would like to see how 
many displaymen, turning the files of Field’s windows 
for several years back, could “spot” it. Even with 
this hint most of us would be confused. In thinking 
about the incident I’ve often wondered whether Fraser 
might have been “‘spoofing’’ my informer, or whether 
the informer “spoofed” me. The set of windows still 
seems to have justified all that I wrote about them. 
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Men of Ability Can 
Find Opportunities 
In Show Card Field 


—writes E. Thomas Kelley in the 
February number of 


SIGNS 


OF THE TIMES 


THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


of 132 pages, full of sign and show card 
information. Some of the other features in 
the February issue are: 


Herbert F. Rees, New York Letterer, by R. E. Bren- 
ner; Correct Execution of Velour Posters Is Rare, by 
Charles Takacs; “Signs of the Times” Furnishes In- 
spiration for Poster Art; Show Card Writers of Ability 
Can Find Opportunities, by E. Thos. Kelley; Poster 
Alphabet Admits Freedom in Show Cards, by H. C. 
Martin; Jack Sneed Finds a Lonesome Gal, by H. C. 
Voorhees; Ordinances Often Drawn Without Voice of 
Sign Maker, by J. G. W. Kreiss; Recent Years Mark 
Great Progress in Paint Spraying, by D. C. Lambert: 
Excellent Program Prepared for Midwest Sign Confer- 
ence; Signs for Safety—Street and Highway Markers; 
Progressive Signicians—William M. Gardner: Com- 
mercial Comment; Questions and Answers; Hi-Lites in 
the Domain of Sign Advertising; Sign Week Prizes 
Offered for Best Sign Selling Displays; Advertise to 
the Prospect Through His Own Viewpoint, by Wm. B. 
Borgel; Blotters Are Popular as a Form of “Reminder” 
Advertising; Practical Inventions in the Advertising 
Field; How They Advertise Sign Advertising; Twenty 
Years Ago in SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Ordinances 
and Legislation; Public Relations. 


START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
WITH THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 


$3.00 


Per Year 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Publishers of the New Martin Book, 
“1,000 PRACTICAL SHOW CARD 
LAYOUTS” 
$5.00 per Copy, Postpaid 
$7.00 With a Year’s Subscription 
($7.50 in Canada and Foreign Countries) 

SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, Cincinnati, O. Feb., 1929 


Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Six Norton St. A 


complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





BUFFALO, N. Y¥Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 418 Cypress 


St. Don’t overlock the south, Mr. Advertiser. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 





DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Window Display Service, 438 E. Wood- 
bridge St. R. V. Wayne, President and Manager. Whether it’s fall. 
winter, spring or summer, we’re ready for you. A background of 
years of service and a list of national advertiser clients that will sur- 
prise ‘you. Write for circular on Wayne Clock System. 





DETROIT, MICH.—Cadillac Window Display Service, 2429 Fifth 
St., Cor. Vernor Highway, West. T. D. Giles, Mgr. A responsible 
service that insures quality installations and prompt execution. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Weber’s Pioneer Display Se:vice, 29 Ken- 
tucky Avenue. Fred. W. Weber, Manager. The right kind of window 
installations. Fire insurance carried for your protection. 





LITTLE ROCK. ARK.—Co-operative Display Service. 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and derendable display service. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service, Office 170 Belair 
Place, Warehouse 431 Wisconsin Ave. J. Harry Bayley. 





. MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Co. L. T. LaCoss, yresi- 
dent and general manager... If-in need, sure, in deed. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Stefan Display Service, 333 Fourth St. Ed- 
ward J. Stefan, General Manager. Write for our portfolio on Sales 
Analysis & Merchandising “through window advertising.” 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd.. Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 


WORLD 


DISPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 
A Guide for National Advertisers 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O-Display Inc., 220% 
W. Third St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 


OAKLAND, CALIF.—Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St.; also 
150712 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Entire state covered regularly 
when and where you want them. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Mees Display Service, 117 Main St. A well 
established service covering Oshkosh and surrounding territory. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Manager and Director. A unique display service 
for national advertisers covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. Write for a list of satisfied clients. 


_PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L M.. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 

















QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 


Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—The Window Display Service, 403 E. 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, Manager. A really dependable 
service affiliated with the Drug Buyers’ Clubs. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


_SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O Display Ser 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 919 High St. A com- 
plete and reliable window display service for the national advertiser. 
We satisfy our many clients. 














SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Hills Bldg. A 
complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





TOLEDO, OHIO—Toledo Window Display Service, 332 Summit St. 
George Shanks, Representative. Whether it’s fall, winter spring or 
summer, we’re ready for you. A background of years of service. and 
a list of national advertiser clients that will surprise you. Write for 
circular on Wayne Clock System. 





UTICA, N. Y¥.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising. Two Lafayette St. 
A complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 








“House of Light” Prizes Awarded 


(Continued from page 41) 
standing at the rear of tiny lawns. At the back of the 
windows sprays of foliage constituted a decorative 
embellishment for a fabric hanging strung with row 
upon row of lamps. 

The Lindsay second prize trim converted the win- 
dow floor into a veritable village of cardboard houses 
placed before mounds .of greenery. On the extreme 
background the mound supported a colorful dealer 
help, while arches of cartons spanned the elevations 
at right and left. 

Katherine Innes’ third prize trim showed a large 
doll house in the center with a roof of flashing 
mazdas, emphasizing the “Houseful of Light’’ idea 
expressed in the home assortment cartons, which ap- 
peared on each side. A background of crepe paper 
bearing the design of a stone wall set off her creation. 

The Nolan window broke into the group of prize 
winners because of the sense of rhythm conveyed in 
its fine proportions. Massing tiny houses in tiers like 
the pueblos of the cliff dwellers, the window trimmer 


formed a pair of barricades for the ends of his dis- 
play. In the center he used a dealer help three-panel 
screen borrowed from a previous display and sup- 
ported by a background of brightly printed decorative 
paper. 

M. A. Bryte, Inc., won the remaining third prize 
with an ornate trim, using the front of a modern home 
as a background. Its textured walls, arching windows 
and doors and colorful awnings served as a pleasing 
prop for the “Blue Carton Bellboy,” often seen in 
mazda windows. Lights within the windows produced 
“human interest,” while a wall of cartons at the right, 
and lamps scattered across the foreground, brought 
in the merchandise successfully. 





A CROSS SECTION OF PRODUCTION METHODS 

The student of advertising who wants to acquaint him- 
self with the methods used in transforming copy and art work 
into the vehicles of printing and reproduction will find “Ad- 
vertising Production Methods” by Albert W. Dippy an ab- 
sorbing recitation of these processes. The author has had 
long experience in advertising production work as manager 
of the Typographical Designing Department of the Inter- 
national Textbook Company, purchasing agent for the New 
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York American, and superintendent of the Essex Press of 
Newark, N. J. In late years he has been production man- 
ager for the McGraw Publishing Company and the L. C. 
Gumbinner Advertising Agency. 

A plainly written and easily comprehended style enables 
the reader to follow the writer without difficulty in his de- 
scriptions of methods and processes. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, $4.00.) 


Tidying Up the Grocery Window 
(Continued from page 55) 

what can be done with minimum labor in cutting off 
the window from the store. This back is made up of a 
succession of drapes spread widely from the floor to the 
ceiling and from the ceiling to the floor. Speed declares 
that this is one of the most successful trims that he has 
ever used, as it doubled average weekly sales on the 
goods that were featured. 


(For a discussion of crepe paper see Paul R. Pearson’s “How to 
Tr1m with Crepe Paper,” on page 50.) 





SCHACK ANNOUNCES NEW DISPLAY UNITS 

For some time the Schack Artificial Flower Company, 134 
N. Robey Street, Chicago, has had its designing department 
working on an entirely new type of display fixture. It is now 





A Typical Construction With the New Units 


offered in various forms, and display managers and merchants 
looking for something new would do well to investigate the 
latest Schack creation. One set of “Build-a-Display” units 
is illustrated herewith, and seven others are shown in a spe- 
cial folder issued by Schack. 

Every kind of store, whether gift shop, beauty shop, de- 
partment store, dry goods store, shoe store or men’s furnish- 
ing can find a really practical use for “Build-a-Display” 
units. These sets can be used to particular advantage in the 
display of small wares, such as package goods, toilet wares, 
jewelry, notions, shoes and hundreds of other items. 

The units are made of heavy fibre board covered with 
genuine wood veneer in either walnut or silver pine, so nat- 
urally affixed that the product cannot be distinguished from 
solid wood. Because of the neutral tones it can be used with 
any type of painted or natural wood background. 

Sizes are approximately eight inches in width, and in 
heights of from four inches to twenty-six inches. Shapes are 
the new modernistic designs in ovals, quarter circles, tri- 
angles, squares and oblongs. 

The units are sold in sets of from three to eleven pieces 
ranging in prices from $10.25 to $24.50 per set. All units are 
interchangeable, and, by combining different units from dif- 
ferent sets, any number of designs can be obtained. This 
makes possible a new display with each change. 

Schack has just published a special folder illustrating eight 
“Build-a-Display” units and giving all information as to use, 
prices, sizes, etc. 

By writing to the Schack Artificial Flower Company, dis- 
play managers and merchants may have a copy without 
charge. Schack’s new Spring Flower Book may also be had 
for the asking. 
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You wouldn't 


take $10 
for it 






—but I Sell ’em 
for ONLY 75c 


HE man who invented the word “handy” must 

have been thinking of this pocket hammer. 
Look at it! Four and a half inches long— 
weighs four ounces—pulls pins, tacks or nails— 
has screw driver on the handle end. Heavily 
nickelplated.*- It's one of those things a sign man, 
displayman or. decorator will carry in his pocket 
for a few weeks and then wonder how he ever 
got along without it. 


And its price—as shown on Page 53 of my Cata- 
log—is only 75 cents. 


Speaking of that Catalog—have you got your 
copy of the 1929 edition? You know that’s one 
of the most useful, valuable things you can have 
in your shop. In addition to showing the finest 
and most complete line of brushes and standard 
sign and card writing equipment—labor and time- 
savers—shortcuts that save the minutes that mean 
dollars. If you haven’t yet received your copy of 
my Catalog No. 15, use the coupon below. 


And if’ you have your copy, I suggest that you 
take a look through it, stopping on page 53 to 
look at this pocket hammer I’ve been telling you 
about. Order blanks are included in the Catalog 
for your convenience. 


Bet hleaily 





BERT L. DAILY, 
126-130 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


‘ 
Piease send me a copy of your Catalog | 
\ No. 15. 


‘ 
State 33 t 
ee — insane 





126 TO 130 E. THIRD ST. DAYTON, OHIO 
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Modern In Material as Well as Design 


Columbus (Ohio) Apparel House Executes Show Cards on Burnished 
Metal Sheets to Attune Them With Decorative Trends 


By JAMES F. BRISCHO 
The Brischograph, Columbus, Ohio 


ODERN cards! We see them on every hand, 
airbrushed, painted, bright and gaudy, or sub- 
dued into the grays and blacks that are pre- 
sumed to be typically modern. But in ninety- 

nine cases out of a hundred there is nothing particu- 
larly modern about their substance. The lettering may 
e in the flashbacks to the styles of seventy-five years 
ago, which are now thought to be right up to the min- 
ute; the coloring may be smart or even glaring; the 
illustrations may be angular and devoid of facial ex- 
pression. But what about the base on which these fea- 
tures are worked out? Is it altered to coincide with the 
tastes of the hour? Does it blaze a trail into adventure ? 
Well, hardly! Cards are painted or airbrushed on 
paper boards as for decades past. If the “card” is in 
“book” style, the base may be merely a sheet, but it con- 
tinues to be paper. Why? Custom, tradition. Cut- 
out forms, queer shapes, and startling color effccts may 
be adopted, but the card writer shies at desertion of his 
dependable old board “standby.” 





A Closeup of the Burnished Copper Sheets 


If the art moderne has any marked peculiarities, it 
is in its special affinity for glass and metal. We see 
these substances used in all types of decoratives, in- 


cluding mannequins. When the form designers and 
sculptors turn from wax and papier mache momentarily 
to bring out metallized versions, why should the card 


sllon dd without 
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Rolled Corners and Strip Hangers Were Features 


writer not follow suit by employing metal in lieu of 
board? 

He can do it and should as an instrument for vary- 
ing the appearance of his product. 

The scheme was tried here by the Roberts Cloak 
House during a recent sale, and interesting innovations 
were the result. The window “cards” were strips of 
copper twenty-two inches wide and twenty-eight inches 
high, mounted on panels. They were hung with one- 
inch copper ribbon and riveted. Behind them were 
mounts of red leather with measurements of three by 
five feet. The sides of these panels were upholstered. 
Smaller cards made to match were eleven by fourteen 
inches and price tickets were one by two inches. 

Copper is sometimes considered a masculine color, 
but they leaped over this precedent without a flicker of 
excitement and made the cards attraction devices for 
showings of many types of women’s wear. 





PAASCHE PRODUCES PORTABLE “AIR PAINTER” 
A new unit designed for both air brushing and spraying 
has been produced by the Paasche Airbrush Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. This machine is light in weight, portable, and can 
be used for decorating, air painting, finishing, repainting, 
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shading and lacquering. Low pressure is a factor of interest 
as the unit will work efficiently on a few pounds of pressure. 
Furniture stores, department stores, as well as fixture and 





Paasche’s New Portable “Air Painter” 


electrical stores, can now refinish marred or scratched articles 
at a big saving. 


Michigan Clubs In Annual Confab 


Dinner and Business Session at Detroit Is Signalized 
By Strong Program 


By G. A. CASE 
Publicity Committee, Associated Michigan Clubs, Detroit 


i Yee annual January meeting of the Associated Display 

Clubs of Michigan was held at the Hotel Barlum, De- 
troit, on January 14, with the Detroit Display Club as host 
to the state bodies. President Frank E. Whitelam had pro- 
vided an excellent program for the visitors, opening the 
gathering with a dinner. 

The menu was transformed into “Me-an-U” and the edibles 
were listed under names easily decoded by displaymen, but 
unintelligible to outsiders. Bouillon appeared under the 
monicker of “Bill-on Stens-gaard,” followed by “T. A. Brown 
Cocktail” and “Some of Hines 57 Varieties.” President 
Whitelam was mocked with “Little White Lamb.” Only those 
present could have told what dish was named for James W. 
Foley, I. A. D. M. secretary. However, it was dubbed “Sweet 
and Tender but Green.” 

The guest of honor and speaker of the evening was Dan 
Hines, I. A. D. M. chairman of the executive committee. His 
address was an inspiring report of I. A. D. M. activities and 
the forthcoming thirty-second annual convention to be held 
in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, next June. 

To supplement Mr. Hines’ talk, Mrs. F. E. Whitelam, 
national president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, gave an interest- 
ing report of their activities, urging as many women as pos- 
sible to be in attendance at the convention next June. 

The educational program was outstanding. A live model 
demonstration was handled. by Palmer Wert, of Bedell’s, 
Detroit. C. H. McMahon, vice-president of Financial Adver- 
tisers and director of advertising and displays for the First 
National Bank of Detroit, gave a very interesting address on 
the value of window displays to the community. 

H. W. Weaver, of F. G. Clayton Company, Detroit, gave 
an educational demonstration showing the proper way to put 
a man’s coat on a form. Mr. Watters, of the Port Huron 
Club, told how the Port Huron Club won the I. A. D. M. 
cup for 1928. 

During the dinner members and. guests were entertained 
by Miss Corinne Muer with vocal numbers, with Frank Gillon 
at the piano. 

After the short business session and the fine speakers had 
contributed many useful bits of advice relative to the pros- 


perity of the organization for 1929, we were very ably enter-. 


tained by Harry Cecil in the mystic .art of magic. Ninety- 
four displaymen from Detroit, Sagindws Flint, Owosso, Mt. 
Clemens, Port Huron and Grand Rapids were in attendance. 
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Crestone Finish Boards 
Casy Lettering Surface ~ Rich Color Effects 
Send for New21929 Sample Book. 


featuring Six Distinctive 
*Tone-on~- Tone" Colors 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 
666 Washington Boulevard Chicago, I11. 
















Displaymen! 


= This new 


electric 
reel air painting outfit 
was made for you! 


Only $58.35 complete, 
ready to paint 


T is just what you have been wishing for. Now 

you can pep up those displays, signs, posters and 
backgrounds without trouble and get them done in a 
hurry. It’s the sweetest performing outfit you have 
ever seen. Operates on pressures from a few pounds 
up and gives a uniform fan spray. Write for new 
Displayman’s Bulletin D-29. 


aschs Hirbuush Ec 


1902 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cleveland Dallas 
Boston Detroit Los Angeles 
9, Daren gg St. Louis San Francisco 
ittsburgh Minneapolis Seattle 
Denver 


Hughes-Owens Co., 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa. 
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Fitting the Decoration to the Show 


When General Motors Presented the New Chevrolet at Los Angeles 


Space Requirements Dictated a Distinctive Scheme 





Its Formula 


By WALDO T. TUPPER 


Waldo T. Tupper, Iuc., 


N launching their new Chevrolet, the General 

Motors Corporation adopted the trade expo- 

sition method as the most effective medium 

for presenting this new car to the American 

public. General Motors occupied the Ambassador Audi- 

torium, in Los Angeles, during the first week of De- 

cember and contracted with us to do all of the interior 

decorations for the Auditorium; in fact, they were so 

well pleased with the designs submitted by the Juan B. 

Larrinaga Studio that they engaged th:m to design and 

construct the decorations for the subsequent showings 
of this car in San Francisco, Portland and Seattle. 

The problem of securing proper decorations for this 
particular type of show was one which required the 
development of a distinctive scheme, and at the same 
time provision for as large a floor space as possible for 
the display of models, as well as a large stage for the 
orchestra, which was used for entertainment. 

The accompanying illustration indicates in a general 
way the success which was attained by our artist in 
solving this problem and in treating the hall. The over- 
head decorations were of striped sateens, giving a beau- 
tiful variegated color effect, in harmony with the light- 





A view of the 
Chevrolet Show 
and the 
decoration 
by the 
Waldo T.Tupper 
Organization. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


ing and the building. The columns were covered with 
wallboard with a lattice opening providing for lighting 
behind this. The stage was constructed to give an 
effective canopy setting. 

The floral centerpiece was designed and constructed 
here in our own shop, and was made so as to enable us 
to take it to pieces and pack in a relatively small space 
and ship to the subsequent shows along the coast. When 
illuminated and filled with flowers, the centerpiece was 
extremely effective and won the highest praise from the 
executives of the General Motors Corporation. 

The Waldo T. Tupper Organization, Inc., is in the 
business of handling public events of all types. We 
control the Ambassador Auditorium on a lease basis, 
and, as one of the departments of the organization, we 
have the Juan B. Larrinaga Studio, which designs and 
constructs distinctive settings and decorations for the 
stage, for trade expositions, for window displays, etc. 

Mr. Larrinaga is recognized as a decorative and 
scenic artist of the highest type. He is constantly called 
upon to do special work for important motion picture 
studios, and has created a number of the stage settings 
for the prologues which have been such an important 


Striped sateens 
gave color and 
richness to the 
overhead. 
Latticed columns 
provided unusual 
lighting. 
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part of a number of recerit movie picture spectacles. 

Mr. Larrinaga is extremely versatile; he has had 
long experience in theatrical work, has made and de- 
signed furniture representative of the earlier periods of 
Spanish art, has also won high praise for painting of 
tapestries, drapes, etc., and is particularly successful in 
developing unique ideas in the way of treatment for 
window displays. 

In the trade expositions which our organization 
handles, including the National Radio Show in Los 
Angeles, the annual Food and Household Show, the 
National Business Show and other events of a similar 
character, our art department is now doing decorative 
work for probably 75 to 80 per cent of the exhibitors, 
and has made some notable designs for the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Atwater Kent Company, Victor, 
Brunswick, ete. 

We are in a position, therefore, to handle any type 
of decorative work and to bring to the merchant or the 
exhibitor a unique service which enables him to pre- 
sent his merchandise in such a way as to attract atten- 
tion and secure the best results. 





Spring Opening 
(Continued from page 15) 
The floor mats of three of the windows were 


paneis. 
The displays carried 


painted a Nile green on “celotex.” 
out the ensemble idea. 

Spring Style Week was celebrated at Omaha from 
March 12 to 17.. Every window in town carried cards 
of special design anncuncing the event. They were on 
dark green board with black lettering. The whole week 
was dedicated to showings of new merchandise, and 
none of these were sale windows. Interiors were beau- 
tiful, and many thousands of palms were used through- 
out the upper floors. The main object was to get away 
from the hackneyed term, “spring opening.” 

W. A .Bergy, president of the Battle Creek Display 
Men’s Club, described the local celebration in dramatic 
fashion : 


“Swish-sh-sh, boom! Three times in succession at in- 
tervals of one minute, heavy crashes and showers of colored 
stars and white fire over the downtown section of Battle 
Creek flashed a signal to Boy Scouts. Immediately the entire 
length of the business streets was bathed in a glow of red 
light as candles, placed at ten-foot intervals, burst into flame. 
Buglers sounded reveille in perfect unison, and street lights 
flashed on while curtained show windows were unveiled. A 
band began to journey back and forth along Main Street, 
which had been cleared of traffic by police order. 

“Thus Window Night was without doubt the biggest affair 
of this nature ever staged in the city, and it was handled 
completely by the Display Men’s Club. Our preparations for 
it required a great amount of planning, for we dared not go 
wrong on our first attempt. 

“First, we sent a form letter to one hundred and fifty 
merchants, then we arranged a publicity campaign through 
the newspapers, plans being worked out by having repre- 
sentatives of the dailies at one of our meetings. Advertising 
backed by news stories for a week before the event, and cards 
on the street cars carried our slogan, ‘Watch for the Red 
Lights of Spring, to the public. Later we changed this 
copy to, “They’re Here—the Red Lights of Spring.’ 

“All windows carried announcements on the ‘red lights’ 
and all were completely blanketed at the time that the bombs 
were fired.” 

(Continued on page 78) 
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— Fountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Si 3 Writers 
Easy to Handle and in Order 


Ask Any One of 20,000. sers 





Write for Catalog 52 D 


‘Ther & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 




















FAMOUS MASTER STROKE BRUSHES WRITE 


FOR 
AND SIGN PAINTERS COPY OF 


Our Free Catalog No. 28 
DICK BLICK CO. 


BOX 437-D GALESBURG, ILL. 


WINDOW FABRICS 


That Compel 
ATTENTION 


Vivid—original—and interest- 
ing group of display fabrics 
that prove their worth by stop- 
ping and holding the roaming 
eye. Write for samples, 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 


107 West 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 
a | Chicago Branch: 6 E. Lake Street Be 






















Cardwriters’ Supplies 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 
314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. 








IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Decided Downward Revision 
of Prices Now in Effect 


on Lines of Window Display and Store 
Fixtures Shown in Our General Catalog G 


WRITE FOR COPY TODAY 
Cincinnati Show Case & 


Display Fixture Works 
232 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, O. 














USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE AS 
YOUR WANT AD MEDIUM 
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LINCOLN, NEB. 
Reported by Paul C. Davison 

The Lincoln Display Men’s Club held their regular meet- 
ing January 17 at the Rudge & Guenzel Dining Room. The 
club was very. fortunate in having as a guest, Jack Cameron, 
who gave a very interesting talk dealing with the striking 
display creations that he has had the privilege of viewing 
during the fall and winter. He also discussed the trends of 
modern art. 

The monthly evening dinner, January 23, was held at the 
Rudge & Guenzel Dining Room, there being twenty-two dis- 
playmen present. The principal speaker of the evening was 
Dwight Kirsch, professor of art at the Nebraska State Uni- 
versity. Mr. Kirsch’s subject was “Modern Art.” He brought 
out the principal points pertaining to modern art and gave 
examples of how its use in stage settings might be paralleled 
in window trimming. 

L. E. Hier, representative of J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, 
Inc., was our guest on January 31. At this meeting it was 
decided to hold a stag dinner at the Lincoln Hotel on Feb- 
ruary 21. 





ATLANTA, GA. 
Reported by E. B. Kantor 

News of the Southeastern Display Men’s Association of 
Atlanta will appear in this magazine from time to time. The 
object of the writer is to enable the entire display field to be- 
come familiar with the doings of the Atlanta Club and with 
“who is who” in the club. The writer feels it the duty of 
every cisplayman to meet each other by proxy, and, by doing 
so, create a better understanding and a brotherly feeling 
towards each other. 

Much of the progress and advance of the International 
Display Men's Association is written into the history of the 
Atlanta Club, which celebrated its third birthday anniversary 
with a fine program and election of officers for the ensuing 
year. The Southeastern Display Men’s Association held its 
initial meeting in our club room at the Chamber of Commerce 
Building in 1926 with a membership of eight. Our club has 
grown and expanded rapidly since the initial meeting, the 
principles set forth in the beginning remaining today as then, 
thoroughly progressive. Our club has greatly minimized 


snobbishness and selfishness for one thing and has been a fine 
influence for better understanding, better ethics and -better 
practices. 

Our club has been of valuable assistance to some of our 





members who wished advice about displays and has advised 
wisely and well. Our newly elected president is John Mackey, 
an outstanding displayman, as well as an outstanding citizen 
of our city. All in all, the Southeastern Display Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Atlanta has given an excellent and honorable report 
of itself. 

Now for the news of the election. The last meeting was 
called by President Tom Rogers for the purpose of electing 
officers for the ensuing term and the same evening the newly 
elected officers were installed. The result of the election is 
as follows: President, John Mackey; vice-president, E. B. 
Kantor; secretary, I. M. Johnson; treasurer, George Brearer. 
Officers appointed by the new president were as follows: 
Educational director, Tom Rogers; chairman of promotion 
committee, Edward Munn; chairman of membership com- 
mittee, V. E. McCollum; publicity director, E. B. Kantor. 

After the officers were installed, our new president gave 
us a splendid talk, eulogizing the retiring president for the 
splendid work and accomplishments the club enjoyed under 
his leadership, and stressing the importance of the conven- 
tions. He urged the members to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity these conventions presented from an educational 
standpoint. 





BOSTON 
Reported by Leonard B. Cornish, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee 

The January meeting of the Boston Display Men’s Club 
was held Wednesday evening, January 16, 1929, at 6:15 p. m., 
in the grill room of the Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 
Eighty-two displaymen and managers were present. 

After a splendid dinner, an open meeting was called and 
various subjects concerning the club were discussed. 

It was also announced that the entertainment committee 
had arranged to hold a ladies’ night in the Hotel Statler on 
February 6, 1929. 

The committee chairmen, Messrs. Cornish, Coulter and 
Lendall, then made their reports. 

Following the meeting was an act, entitled “Parisian 
Models d’ Art,” written and produced by Carrol S. Nichols, 
display manager of R. H. White Company and vice-president 
of the Boston Club. He was assisted by the entire display 
staff of his company. 

The members were then shown the motion picture, “A 
Trip Through W. E. E. I.,” and the meeting closed at 11 p. m. 


Al conference of Chicago displaymen 
held in January to lay plans for the 
June I, A. D. M. convention. Con- 
ference members, left to right, are: 
Dan Hines, Montgomery Ward & 
Company; Jack. Richter, The Fair; 
Oscar Lee; Carl V. Haecker, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company; James 
Foley, I. A. D. M. executive secre- 
tary. Seated, left to right are: 
Allen Kagey, Mandel Bros.; Harold 
Gale, Baskin’s; W. L. Stensgaard, 
president of I. A. D. M.;-H, E. 
Oehler, Wieboldt & Company; 
K. W. Campbell, Carson-Pirie-Scott 
& Company. E. H, Leaker, of The 
Hub, was also in attendance, but did 
not arrive in time for the photograph. 
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Officers Chosen by the Atlanta Club—Left, E. B. Kantor, Vice-President; Center, Tom Rogers, Educational Director; 
Right, John Mackey, President 


Office signs are on the way and every displayman who has 
an office or studio will have his up by March 1. Mr. Nuren- 
berg, of Nurenberg Studios, sketched the design used. 

SHARON, PA. 
Reported by I. E. Ogg 

Fred A. McIntyre, of the Smith Shoe Company, was elected 
president of the Sharon Association of Display Men at a 
business session held in the association’s room recently. He 
succeeds I. E. Ogg, of Moores Store, who has headed the 
organization for the past four years. 

Other officers named for the ensuing year are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Michael Novak, of the Lavine Clothing Store, Farrell; 
secretary, L. R. James, of the Penn-Ohio System; treasurer, 
Marvin Greenlund, of the First National Bank; trustees, I. E. 
Ogg, Grant Atwood and Clarence Price. 

Following the election, plans were made for the asso- 
ciation’s annual Cupid’s Ball, to be held Tuesday evening, 
February 12. 

NEW YORK METROPOLITAN CLUB 
Reported by V. W. Sebastian, Publicity Director 

At our January meeting we heard a timely talk on chain 
stores and their windows by our guest, W. L. Stensgaard, 
president of the I. A. D. M. He also discussed preparation 
for the annual convention to be held in Chicago in June. 

J. T. Chord, display manager of the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, told how his display department is operated, how dis- 
plays are arranged and sent to branch stores, and how dis- 
playmen are trained to prepare for branch store work. 


New officers of the New York 
Metropolitan Club. Front row, left 
to right: Herman Frankenthal, 
W. L. Stensgaard, who spoke at the 
club’s last meeting; Jerome Jaffrey. 
Mrs Pettit, Graham Waters, Jack 
Northrup . Back row, left to right: 
Hans Ihle, George Rooney, William 
Termey. Photo by courtesy of the 
Karl Worsinger Studios. 


Mr. Yost declared that independent stores were indebted 
to the chain stores for forcing them to improve their mer- 
chandising and displays, with the result that they were mak- 
ing better progress. 

Willard Hart, of the Fairchild Publications, spoke on be- 
half of the papers embraced in their group. George Rooney 
discussed the proper attitude for the displayman to assume 
to gain the respect to which he is entitled. 

At the conclusion of the addresses the annual election was 
held, resulting in the choice of the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Jerome Jaffrey; vice-president, J. Graham Waters; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Polly Pettit, secretary, Hans Ihle; 
treasurer, James Northrup. 3oard of Directors: Herman 
Frankenthal, William Tormey and George Rooney; publicity 
director, Victor W. Sebastian. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Reported by Irwin Jones, Secretary 

The club held one of its most successful meetings on 
Monday, February 4, 1929. Forty members were present and 
everyone was enthusiastic. Roy Hunter, of the Pacific Rail- 
ways Advertising Company, gave us a talk on advertising, 
which was-very instructive. 

Our big dance of the season is to be pulled off on Feb- 
ruary 19 in the main ball room of the Hotel Vancouver. It 
will be a masquerade and is called “A Night in Arabia.” The 
decorations will be just what you could expect from a bunch 
of enthusiastic displaymen, and that means it will be some 
masquerade. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Spring Opening 
(Continued from page 75) 

At Port Huron, Mich., windows were veiled on 
Sunday and remained closed to view until seven o’clock 
on Tuesday evening, at which time a unit of the fire 
department made a run down Military Street which was 
the signal to unveil. An hour later a parade started. 
Merchants gave prizes amounting to $400 and displayed 
their prizes in the windows with the winning numbers 
on them. Tickets had been issued for a week prior, 
and the viewers went from window to window com- 
paring their tickets with the numbers. The Chamber of 
Commerce gave a loving cup to the producer of the best 
float, also ribbons to prize windows produced by display 
club members. On Wednesday morning windows 
dressed by club members contained cards identifying 
them as creations of the club. 

At Davenport, Iowa, futuristic motifs characterized 
the chief windows. This popular art was carried out 
with spring fountains having revolving lights that re- 
flected cubistic designs, birds of paradise, velvet screens 
with modernistic settings, giant iris in geometric figures 
and verdant trees flaunting spring blossoms. Elaborate 
styles and fabrics were in evidence, and all the charm- 
ing paraphernalia of spring helped to make the windows 
spectacular. 

Interiors of stores, too; took on a “springy” atmos- 
phere. Japanese lanterns and parasols, drooping tea 
roses, arches of flowers, apple blossoms, rambler trees 
and greenery in profusion did their share in making the 
beauty of springtime shine forth. 

All the essentials of a cinema production were in 
evidence in the spring style review sponsored by Daven- 
port merchants, save in the wedding plot, which was 
minus a bridegroom. 

Following an overture came a prologue to the 
pageant, “Spring Butterflies,” with a ballet dance given 
by nineteen pupils of the Rae Studio of Dancing. The 
auditorium was darkened, and pale blue lights flickered 
for the appearance of the wee butterfly, Caeman Henle, 
who “fluttered” down the runway and gave the signal 
for an immense colorful butterfly to appear. As this 
gradually changed its colors and faded away, an out- 
door scene on the stage was depicted for the ballet 
dance. This scene was concluded by the appearance of 
a shower of butterflies. Then came two scenes illus- 
trating new modes of sport and street wear. 

At Columbus, Ohio, the spring opening was held on 
March 20, and was greeted by very bad weather. De- 
spite this handicap, Columbus displaymen had the finest 
showing, collectively, held up to that time. The out- 
standing feature was modernism. The two largest 
stores emphasized it very strongly. At the Lazarus 
store Mr. Matzer had for his color scheme silver and 
black backgrounds, wall panels and immense size what- 
nots, all in the most futuristic designs, and in everyone 
of his forty-nine windows. 

The Union had more color to their sixteen windows, 
but modernism was the keynote throughout. Here Ed- 
ward Fraser had backgrounds of patent leather panels 
with saw edge mouldings above. Alternate windows 


had triple triangle bases with modern wrought iron 
stands supporting modernistic shaped branches and 
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three-pointed leaves in rainbowed colors. Alternating 
windows against patent leather backgrounds showed the 
new modernistic trees with their zig-zag branches and 
painted leaves. 

The large corner window had a heroic size what-not 
with a modern shaped recess. This was also against a 
patent leather ground with saw edged colored moulding 
at the top. The floor base was triangle-shaped and 
colored to match the half-dozen colored wood rays that 
spread out from the side of the what-not and to the 
patent leather ground in sun-burst effect. The pedestals 
used were square and rectangle boxes covered with 
patent leather, and others in silver with a modern design 
done in three colors. 

“Spring Opening Nite,” March 21, an annual event 
with the merchants of Eau Claire, Wis., was more than 
usually successful, perhaps due to the fact that the even- 
ing was very warm. A large number of the merchants 
participated, windows and store interiors being specially 
decorated for the occasion. All windows were unveiled 
promptly at 7:30. Two style shows were staged and 
several stores kept open house to the public until 9:30. 
A band furnished music on the main thoroughfares all 
evening, while the huge crowds thronged the streets and 
store interiors viewing the displays of new spring mer- 
chandise. 

At the Kepler Company, one of the leading stores, 
special effort was put forth to make the windows at- 
tractive. The windows were given a thorough cleaning, 
both inside and out; new floors and backgrounds were 
installed, and all were carefully trimmed with the new- 
est spring merchandise. All backgrounds were de- 
signed and built by the display department. These 
backgrounds were all designed with a double purpose 
in mind—to make the windows as attractive as possible 
at a limited expense, and to do away with daylight re- 
flections. The floors and backs proper were all of 
monk’s cloth in a light, neutral shade, which reduced 
daylight reflections to a minimum. In front of these 
backs were various decorative units constructed of wall- 
board and painted in pastel shades in spring colors. All 
of these units could be easily removed and replaced by 
others later in the season, thus making possible a com- 
plete change in the character of the windows at the least 
possible expense. 

Two large windows on Grand Avenue were devoted 
to the display of silks in new spring shades with acces- 
sories to match. A unit arrangement was employed, 
featuring each color separately, with a card giving the 
color name. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOSTON SPRING EXHIBIT 

To make available to New England retailers their choice 
selections of the world’s beautiful and unusual gift and art 
wares, a number of concerns have arranged their itinerary to 
be at the Parker House, Boston, Mass., from March 4 to 9. 

A special program is announced for the conference luncheon 
for retailers at the Parker House, Wednesday, March 6. Alan 
Rucker, a magnetic speaker, an authority on advertising, and 
a number of the staff of the University Press of Cambridge 
will speak on “The Analysis of Figures in Business as an 
Aid to Increased Profits.” 

Miss Edith W. Fisher, proprietor of the Original Thread 
& Needle Shop. Boston, Mass., state chairman of the Retail 
Gift and Art Shop Division of the National Gift and Art 
Association, will act as chairman of the meeting. 
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FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 








SALESMEN 

to sell our line of Valances on commis- 
sion basis. Something entirely different; 
made of composition board, looks like 
wood, and reasonably priced; modernistic 
designs. 

THE BETTER DISPLAY SERVICE, 

471 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 
signs, price tickets, streamers, banners. 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16, 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 
outfits formerly used. “Paid for itself 
many times over.” ‘Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 
my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
duplicate orders for signs without ever 
asking for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.” Folder explains everything. Write 


for it. 
SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 




















SALESMEN WANTED 


A salesman in each community 
is wanted to sell our Display 
Fixtures, including our patented 
Universal Double Shoe Tops, a 
big and easy seller. Write for 
particulars. 


Scholz Woodturning Co., 


742 Twentieth Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











USED DISPLAYS WANTED 


We are in the market for used displays and decorations. 
We pay highest prices for Christmas decorations and 


mchanical pieces. 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Clearing House, Inc. 


Our NEW Address Is 
122 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Our New Telephone 
Number Is 


Telephone CHEL-sea 3272 








POSITION WANTED 
Young progressive displayman 
with five years’ experience; in- 
dustrial art education, eight 
years; design and make back- 
grounds; understand color; will 
submit samples to interested 
parties; A-1 references. 


Address “J. E. D.,”’ 


Care of DISPLAY WORLD 











Free Lance Displaymen 
by sending name and address, will learn 
something to their advantage. Reply on 
your business letterhead or enclose busi- 
ness card. 

Address “M. A. R.,” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD. 











Everyone can make signs with Master 
Lettering Keys, the indispensable letter- 
ing guides. Simple, practical, handy. Over 
50 styles and sizes of letters and numerals 
with one key. Master lettering keys are 
used also for making letter and numeral 
patterns and stencils. Illustrated price list 
free. Consolidated Sign Letter Co., 69-PX 
West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Interior Christmas Display. 


at bottom ends. Both sides alike. 
background. Suitable for Bridal Displays. 
For Further Information Address LOTHAR F. DITTMAR, 


THE ERNST KERN COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


FOR SALE 
8 Plastic Imitation Pipe Organs 


Designed and made by the Modern Art Studios, Chicago, for our 1928 
They measure 8 feet high in the center, 
seven feet high on the sides, five feet 10 inches wide at bottom, four feet 
wide at top, one foot six inches deep at bottom center seven inches deep 
Can be cut in half for show window 














Every window trimmer, without experi 
ence, can put up our genuine gold leaf 
window sign letters and make 300% to 500% 
profit. Our letters make window signs 
that last for years and never tarnish. No 
capital required. An easy way to obtain a 
substantial extra income. Samples and 
literature free. Consolidated Sign Letter 
Co., 69-AM W. VanBuren St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-—Display Men to sell window 
display fixtures on commission basis. 
Write for particulars. Artistic Wood 
Turning Works (established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, IIl. 














Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 
of our complete line of quality window 
display and store equipment. Further pai- 
ticulars and copy of new Catalog “G” upon 
request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











DISPLAYMAN WANTED 


Window trimmer and card writer for small 
department store. one who has good know!l- 
edge of men’s furnishings preferred. 


THE BEST STORES CO., 


Corner Clark and Linn Sts., Cincinnati, O. 








The Want Ad Medium of the Display Industry 
Only $1.50 Per Single Column Inch 


Gets Results Quickly for Any Display Need 
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Display Club Chronicles 


(Continued from page 77) 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Reported by Olave Ralph 

The most important feature of the January meeting of the 
Portland Display Men’s Club was a lecture on color vibra- 
tion by J. E. Simons. Mr. Simons was formerly instructor 
of interior decorating in the schools of Los Angeles and the 
California Studio of Art, and is now associatde with Neville’s 
School of Applied Arts. Mathematically speaking, he drew 
a chart upon the blackboard and showed us in plain, white 
figures how many vibrations each color had to the second. 
Using white as a dividing line, we could compare the slow 
colors with the speedy colors and understand more fully their 
correct values. 

He told us that with actual laboratory tests the warm 
color of red would draw a turtle out of its shell, and, placing 
a cold shade of blue in front it would make it draw back in 
again. If color reacts this way on turtles, what will it do 
to prospective customers? Color vibrates the same as sound 
and requires concentration of deep thought and study to pro- 
duce harmony. The high educational value of this lecture 
was fully appreciated by the club and we hope Mr. Simons 
will favor us again in the near future. 

Mr. Clark gave us a very iriteresting creative demonstra- 
tion of the modern Cutawl. He explained the use of all the 
little knobs and thumb screws and showed us the finished de- 
sign with clean surface and smooth edges, 

L. A. McMullen, of the Eastern Outfitting Company, gave 
us a lecture and demonstration of show cards. The examples 
of design and lettering which he exhibited were a revelation 
to most of us. These were his own hand work and most of 
them had been taken from his windows. He told us that 
observation, study and execution were the rudiments of suc- 
cess. “Make up your mind what you are going to do, and 
then do it,” he said. “Nothing is impossible to the man of 
determination, for determination never quits and has no sub- 
stitute.” 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
Reported by Fred J. Portmann, Secretary 
The Seattle Display Men’s Club held its first meeting of 
the new year, January 24, with a record attendance of fifty- 
five members present. The meeting was a great success. 

We have in our club what we call departmental nights. 
We turn the meeting over to the different stores, as, one 
night the shoe men take charge of the meeting, another, a 
large department store, and so on down the line. Recently 
we had the fixture and flower salesmen night, and believe me, 
the boys did a real job. The traveling men in charge of this 
meeting were: Henry Silvers, of Stern-Grossman, Lucky 
Strike, enthusiast, who sang parts from the famous opera 


- “Mentholatum”; Chas. Boyd, of Bert Landers, Los Angeles, 


told how to keep grape wine from turning to vinegar; Mr. 
Newman, of Botanical Co., showed us a new show window 
that will effectively resist machine gun fire; Mr. Landau, 
from Adler-Jones, offered suggestions on how to keep the 
boss walking on silk handkerchiefs; Mr. Hulzizer, of Hul- 
zizer Company, Des Moines, Iowa, showed how prairie 
chickens in modern art looked. 

We also imported from Germany Professor Slugabeer, 
who spoke to us on early American history, telling us of the 
battle of the Sitting Bull; and his wife, Standing Cow, was 
there, too. We had several good musical numbers from one 
of the broadcasting stations here. 

The treat of the evening was a talk by Harold Moore, 
merchandise manager of Fraser-Paterson Company, on the 
value of show windows to the progressive city. Mr. Moore 
is one of our leading citizens here and gave us a real heart- 
to-heart talk on the subject and one. that the boys received 
much benefit from, both in a personal and educational way. 
After a general discussion the meeting was closed. 

I wish to make a correction as to the officers of this club. 
They are as follows: Gordon Clare, president; Hall Fisk, 
vice-president; Fred J. Portmann, secretary; Jack Stevens, 
treasurer. 
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Thousands of copies have been purchased by 
displaymen everywhere. If you do not have a 


copy, get yours now 


AT THIS GIVE-AWAY PRICE 


This book is a complete, modern and practical text and 
reference book on the subject of mercantile and display 


, t i4 ig 
Jerome /\ Koerber. 





A REMARKABLE OFFER ! 


While Present Edition Lasts 
The Well-Known Koerber Book 


“The Art of Draping’’ 


REGULAR PRICE, $3.00 





CONTENTS 


The Fundamentals of Draping. 

Fixtures—What They Are and Their 
Imporiance. 

How Records Are Kept in Display 
Department. 

Efficiency in Decorator’s Room. 

General Knowledge of Merchandise. 

The Structure of Drapery. 

Ornamentation of Drapery. 

Importance of Color and Color Har- 
mony. 

A Chart of Colors and Combinations. 

Combining Colors by Use of Color 
Chart. 

Some Pertinent Advice. 

Errors to be Avoided. 

Draping Examples Illustrated and 
Described. 








draping. It covers 
the subject thor- 
oughly, comprehensively and authoritatively, and is profusely illustrated with 
diagrams, pen drawings and photographs. 


The contents of this book is a revelation, as it comprises the experiences of 
a life spent in the execution of original and artistic display settings by the 
country’s foremost draping authority. 


It is written in a way to be of equal value to the student or professional. It 
tells you just what you want to know, just how to make the popular drapes 
so essential to modern display presentation, how to handle fabrics without 
injury or soiling, goes into detail on how to proceed, shows by diagram the 
various steps, and then illustrates the finished drapes by actual window 
photographs. 


Substantial cloth binding, 128 pages—size, 74%4x10%. Order your copy 
now. It will prove invaluable as an instructive guide or reference book. 
Remember that the opportunities in any specialized calling depend upon 
one’s intimate knowledge of the art and skill involved therein. Draping is 
a prime essential of modern window display embellishment, whether or not 
you have availed yourself of its advantages in your own display work. 
Therefore, endeavor to learn the principles of the draping art, because yon 
may be called upon at any time to incorporate it into your own work. 
Jerome A. Koerber knows his subject and imparts it intelligently, simply 
and thoroughly through his book The Art of Draping. It should be avail- 
able at all times for study and reference, and you can have your own copy 
now at half price, only $1.50. 

Thousands of copies have been sold, and there is every reason to believe 
that this book has been instrumental in the great revival of display draping. 
Every displayman-decorator will find the ownership of this book a profit- 
able, educational and permanent investment. 


Now $1.SO Postpaid 








A copy of THE ART OF DRAPING, regular 


2 e price $3.00, and a year’s subscription to the 
Combination Offer: DISPLAY WORLD, regular price $3.00, a total $4 m 0 0 


$6.00 value,.for a limited time only, bo-h for 





Supply is 


Limited 
ORDER NOW! 


SPECIAL $1.50 ORDER BLANK 
















THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
1209 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








The Display Publishing Co. 


Publishers 


1209 SYCAMORE STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find money order for $1.50 
for one copy of KOERBER’S ART OF DRAPING 
at the special rate. 

Name... 


Address........ 


NOTE—Add 10c to Checks for Exchange 























































































“You certainly got out a 
wonderful book. SHOW 
CARD LAYOUTS is an 
inspiration and a constant 
source of ideas to aid show 
card writers.”—-Lawrence 
G. Zwicker, Appleton, Wis. 


“Martin’s SHOW CARD 
LAYOUTS” is a knock- 
out.”—Nate Elledge, Cas- 
per, Wyo. 





for 
SHOW CARD WRITERS 


Commercial Artists--- Designers--- 
Signwriters--Students of Lettering 


This book contains no alphabets—only 
complete layouts of practical, every-day 
show cards and price tickets—ideas in 
design and layout that the artist can 
‘lift’ for use in his daily work. 


No other book on the market covers the 
subject so thoroughly in text and illus- 
trations—It satisfies a popular demand. 


Popularly $ 5 OO Postpaid 


Priced to Your 
at Addtess 


More Than 1,500 Copies 
Sold First Three Months 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 





Containing 


2AO Paces 


with 


FULL PAGE 
PLATES 


Q ff cororens 


COVERING EVERY PHASE 
OF SHOW CARD WRITING 


Including 
General Theory — Studio Opera- 
tion—Shop Tricks—Catch Lines— 
Color Notes—Methods of Adver- 


tising a Show Card Business, etc. 


A Unique Feature of the Book is the 


TOPICAL INDEX 


which enables the card writer to locate 
the style of layout and color scheme de- 
sired instantly. No other book of its kind 
has this remarkably convenient. feature. 


THE BINDING 


ON THIS*SBOOK TSA, BRIGHT 
RED WITH A WHITE INSCRIPTION. 
IT IS AN ATTRACTIVE VOLUME THAT 
» 40) OR '.') | Caen :) Same as OO Om NO OD. '2. Be 

The printing is on fine 

enamel stock that sets off 

the illustrations beautifully. 


EVERY SHOWCARD WRITER 

AND LETTERER NEEDS THIS 

BOOK IN HIS BUSINESS. 
ORDER TO-DAY / 


? DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio % 

[) Enclosed find $5.00, for which send me a 
copy of H. C. Martin’s new book, “SHOW r 

& CARD LAYOUTS,” postpaid. 

— Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me 

t Martin’s “SHOW CARD LAYOUTS,” g 
postpaid, and enter (or extend) my sub- 

B scription to DISPLAY WORLD for one 
year, (In Canada and foreign, $7.50.) 


NINE 926: Grr vais alae ee ae 

Street. . PE 
£ City.. . State. . a 
ae nae eee eS eee ww 


Together with DISPLAY WORLD Subscription for $7.00, you save a dollar 
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